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Is an Improvement 
Over Shellac 


It is not a shellac and contains no shellac gum, 
but is far superior to shellac for the wood fin- | 
ishing industry. 
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Waterproof — tough—durable. 
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MESRUSHES. COMPLETE 


QUIPMENT INCLUDING 


THE MACLEOD CO., CINCINNATI, 


NEW No. 136 
THREE VITAL QUESTIONS: 
How will it improve your finish? 
How will it hasten your output? 
How much will it reduce costs? 


If you will write us we will give 
you the benefit of our experience 
in industrial finishing problems. 


The Thibaut & Walker Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Varnishes, Air Drying and Baking Enamels 
Black Baking Japans 
72-76 NINTH ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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LINTING softly,—an effect like jewels in 

. TF, the light-—-the finish of Hilo Crystallizing 

Lacquerimyarts to products an unusual quality 
appeal. 

Made in black andclear. The clearmay beap- 
plied over celluloid lacquer, enamel, varnish, 
stain;over stencilled patterns, printing,—colors 
and all characters in the surface underneath 
show thru this finish attractively. 

Less undercoat preparation is needed, there- 
fore it lowers costs of finishing. It is applied like 
varnish. 

Workingsample and Hilo Bulletin No.8 sup- 
plying directions for use, are available to you. 

Write us. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 


(Moller & Schumann Co.) 


1 Gerry Street, Brooklyn 


HH © CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


rystallizing Lacquer 
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DEWEY WOOD STAINS 


Have Stood the Test for Half a Century 
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Dedicated to Better Finishing 


REMEN finishers have long been looking for a journal 

devoted exclusively to practical finishing. Likewise fac- 
tory executives and in general all users of modern finishes 
and finishing apparatus have felt the urgent need of having, 
combined in a single independent publication, the latest au- 
thoritative information covering all phases of finishing, as 
it relates to various manufacturing industries that use fin- 
ishes. Practical men desire a medium through which they 
can exchange experiences, and from which they can obtain 
ideas and suggestions of value in their own line of work. 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING is the answer to this de- 
mand. In its pages the publishers will strive to include only 
what practical men desire in the way of a live finishing jour- 
nal. Pages will not be padded with space writing, lengthy 
reports or matters about which fimishers and factory execu- 
tives have little if any interest. INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 
respects the value of its readers’ time and energy, and will 
endeavor to limit reading matter to worth-while subjects 
presented in a clear and thorough manner. 


You are urgently invited to write to INDUSTRIAL FIN- 
ISHING and tell us what you desire to see in these pages. 
We recognize the following basic truth in journalism, 
namely, that what the majority of readers desire, in the 
way of reading matter, must be the guiding editorial policy 
of a successful publication. Practical articles and illustra- 
tions, therefore, will be supplemented by notes and news of 
the trade, featuring particularly what is new in the way of 
finishes, finishing apparatus and finishing processes. 


Therefore, we take pleasure in presenting this, our first 
issue, and we intend to make each succeeding number big- 
ger and better than its predecessor. INDUSTRIAL FIN- 
ISHING will be published monthly. Articles from practical 
men are solicited and when published will be paid for. 
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“SPRACO” 


Industrial Finishing 
Equipment 
Saves the Work of 3 to 5 Men 


In the Wood-working field the SPRACO method of Industrial Finishing 
is more highly productive of satisfactory results—both finish-wise and econ- 
omy-wise—than in any other. SPRACO is the clean, healthful, scientifically 
correct method of applying decorative or protective coatings to a manu- 
factured commodity. 


For years we have been 
making a specialty of 
equipment suited to the 
exacting requirements of 
this type of work. Let 
us send you our booklet— 
and other information 
which may be of help 
to you. 


Send for Catalog I. F. 105—It gives you the SPRACO story 


Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. 


Distributors for 


SPRAY Co. 


Manufacturers of Air YA 
Washing Equipment, 
Spray Cooling Equip- . 
ment, Paint Spraying 
Equipment, Flow Me- 
ters, Park Sprinklers. 


Engineers for Spray 
Cooling Systems, Ir- 
rigating Systems, 
Aerating Reservoirs, 
Air Conditioning, 
Gas Washing. 


BOSTON 


‘ 


| | 
d | 60 High St. Boston, Mass. 
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The Spray System of Finishing 


Applying liquid finishes in the form of a fine spray, with a com- 
pressed-air gun, insures an even rapid coating with no 
fatty edges, no bare corners, no streaks and no 
runs. This system is now in successful 
use in many different industries 


By T. F. Metsger 


r= several years the spray- 

painting system of applying 
varnishes, enamels, lacquers and 
like materials has been a potent 
factor in increasing production, 
improving results and reducing 
costs in the industrial finishing 
room. The practicability of the 
method and the dependability of 
the equipment have been fully 
demonstrated in a large and ex- 
acting field. 

The spray-painting system is 
comprised of the following units: 

1. Spraying equipment em- 
bracing the spray gun in separ- 
ate container or attached-cup 
type, air regulating and cleaning 
device, electric air and material 
heater, air and fluid hose, air 
duster, pressure-feed or over- 
head gravity-feed material con- 
tainer. 

2. Air compressing plant con- 
sisting of air compressor, motive 
power and air receiver. 

3. Exhausting equipment which 
includes fireproof steel booth (in 
which spraying is done) with 
electric exhaust fans installed in 
the back. 

4. Handling devices or turn- 
tables, hand or air-operated or 
motor-driven, on which work is 
placed. 

Evenness and uniformity, as 
well as thoroughness, of the 
sprayed coating are responsible 
for the high quality work of the 
spray system. Varnishes, enam- 


els, shellacs, fillers, stains, lac- 
quers, japans, and all other kinds 
of liquid materials can be applied 
on wood or metal surfaces. The 
same high quality of work is ob- 
tained on the uneven and ornate 
surface as on the flat, smooth 


Spraying finish directly from closed con- 
tainer which is made to safely withstand 
high pressure. 


areas, and this without extra ef- 
fort or slowing up of operations. 
There is a complete elimination 
of runs, streaks, fatty edges, 
brush marks and other similar 
defects in the sprayed coating. 
The speed of spray-painting 
over the hand-brush method is 
of outstanding importance. This 
ranges from two to six times 
faster, and in exceptional cases 
it has been known to run up to 
ten times faster. No time is lost 
in dipping into the pail, lifting 
the material to the work and 
brushing the materials out; the 
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material is always at the nozzle 
of the spray gun ready to be re- 
leased by an easy finger pull on 
the trigger. This effects a tre- 
mendous saving in time and la- 
bor, and makes for a more sat- 
isfied lot of workmen. The speed 
of operation also does away with 
congestion in the finishing room 
and makes possible a worthwhile 
saving in floor space. 

Healthful and clean working 
conditions and reduction of the 
fire hazard in the finishing room 
result from a proper installation 
of the spray system. All vapors 
are confined within the walls of 
the steel fireproof booth and 
are completely removed to the 
outside by the electric exhaust 
fans. This important feature in- 
sures improved and _ increased 
production in every case. 

Operation is simple and de- 
pendable. The equipment is eas- 
ily adaptable to individual re- 
quirements and proficiency in its 
handling is quickly acquired. 
The up-keep cost is very little. 

A further idea of the adapta- 
bility of this modern spray 
process can be gathered from the 
wide diversity of manufactured 
products finished by it. Buttons, 
shoe heels, camera parts, electri- 
cal fixtures, typewriters, musical 
instruments, enameled ware, all 
kinds and grades of furniture 
and automobiles are only a few 
of the hundreds of those items. 


Wood finishers should be will- 
ing to devote a certain amount 
of time and expense to testing out 
new ideas from a practical view- 
point because, without their co- 
operation, many good materials 
and methods would never get be- 
yond the laboratory stage. 


Typical Air Compressor In- 
stallation for Small Fin- 
ishing Department. 

The time has arrived when 
practically every finishing depart- 
ment, wherein anything like vol- 
ume production is expected, must 
be supplied with compressed air. 
The cleaning of surfaces before 
and after finish is applied, the 
application of finish and the rub- 
bing of varnish—all these opera- 
tions, which formerly were done 
by hand, are now performed in a 
large measure with compressed 
air, in the modernly equipped in- 
dustrial plants. 

In a furniture factory, where I 
happen to be acquainted, there 
are in operation two spraying 
machines, two pneumatic rub- 
bers and two cleaning guns. For 
supplying compressed air to oper- 
ate this labor-saving equipment, 
the company has installed an Ing- 
ersoll-Rand air compressor, hav- 
ing a 5x6 inch cylinder and the 
capacity for pumping 60 cubic 
feet of free air per minute when 
running at 400 r. p. m. The 
machine is belted to a 7% h. p. 
motor rated to run 1750 r. p. m. 
The compressor is located in the 
engine room on the first floor, but 
the supply of air for the com- 
pressor is taken from the at- 
mosphere at the top of the three- 
story building. Air is drawn 
down through a 6x6 inch wood 
flue which is adequately sheltered 
and screened at the top and which 
extends down over a vertical sec- 
tion of the intake pipe to the 
compressor. 

A heavy 2 inch pipe connects 
the outlet end of the compressor 
to the air tank. The limit of air 
pressure for which the apparatus 
is set, to allow in the tank, is 
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90 pounds per square inch and 
special precautions are taken to 
prevent the pressure going above 
this point. One safety feature 
consists of an automatic spring 
cut-off valve in a right-angle turn 
of the supply line to the com- 
pressor. This valve is connect- 
ed with and operated by the air 
from the tank; a % inch pipe, 
coming from a connection in the 
head of the tank, forms the con- 
necting link. When the pressure 
within the tank reaches 90 pounds 


This unit is well located for light and it 
is properly ¢ with pipe railing. 


this control valve automatically 
closes and shuts off the supply of 
air entering the compressor. The 
compressor continues in opera- 
tion but it simply runs “free” 
when the control valve is closed. 
When the air pressure within the 
tank drops 10 pounds the valve 
automatically opens and permits 
a supply of air to pass into the 
compressor. 

The automatic safety valve is 
in a right-angle turn of the 2 
inch piping, which connects the 
compressor to the air tank. This 
valve functions something like 
the safety valve of a steam boil- 
er; it is set to release the air at 


90 pounds pressure. Therefore if 
the control valve fails to work 
the tank will not be blown up be- 
cause the excess air will escape 
through the “pop off” valve as 
fast as it is made. 

The valve by which air can be 
shut off from entering the tank 
is, purposely, located between the 
safety valve and the air tank, so 
that if it happens to be closed 
some time when the compressor 
is started, the cylinder head of 
the compressor will not be blown 
off. The compressor cylinder is 
cooled by a circulation of cold 
water.—R. F. Burwell. 


Follow Dipping By Spinning 
at High Speed. 

In some wheel factories the 
priming coat is put on automobile 
wheels by a dipping and spin- 
ning process. The walls of the 
dip tank are considerably higher 
than the level of the paint. In 
the center of the tank is a ver- 
ticle spindle which can be raised 
and lowered; the spindle can be 
rotated at high speed or quickly 
stopped still. 

The wheel is dropped over the 
end of the spindle which is then 
lowered to submerge the wheel 
in the paint; after submersion 
the spindle is raised to bring the 
wheel out of the paint and above 
the liquid surface. Then power 
is applied, and the rotating shaft 
spins the wheel at high speed, 
thus throwing off all excess paint. 
The paint thrown off the wheel 
strikes the sides of the tank and 
runs back, to be used again. The 
freshly painted wheel is lifted 
off the end of the dip-shaft and 
placed in a portable rack, with 
other wheels, to dry. 
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Finishing Furniture in French 


Walnut 


Call 


attention to the ideal conditions under which the finest fur- 


niture can be given the new light-tone walnut color, and 
telling in detai) how this beautiful effect is obtained 
in a factory where such conditions do not prevail 


By C. C. Herrington 


HE nearest approach, to the 
ideal conditions under which 
that desirable even-tone French 
walnut finish (light walnut) is 
obtained, is found only in mod- 
ernly-equipped factories that 
manufacture a high-grade line of 
furniture. It was from factories 
of this type that the first show- 
ings of French walnut came. The 
excellent results obtained through 
the painstaking efforts of their 
workmen had much to do with 
popularizing French walnut fin- 
ish. However, they did more than 
apply bleaching chemicals and 
coatings of finish. The desired 
effect was literally built into the 
furniture in the white, before the 
goods ever reached the finishing 
department. 

The face woods enterirg into 
all articles to be finished so light 
in color were carefully selected 
and matched for color. Thus, the 
way was well paved for the fin- 
isher, and when his work had 
been well done the finished ar- 
ticles were objects of unusual 
beauty. French walnut immedi- 
ately commanded attention; it ex- 
cited admiration; it created a de- 
mand. Furniture manufacturers 
are now endeavoring to supply 
that demand. However, very few 
of them are going to the trouble 
and expense which is involved in 
carefully selecting and matching 
the various parts that enter into 
the construction of articles to be 
finished in this light color. Those 


who manufacture a line of furni- 
ture that sells as a “medium 
high-grade” product feel that 
they can’t afford to do it; the cost 
would be prohibitive. 

So in hundreds of furniture 
factories one witnesses the spec- 
tacle of furniture entering the 
finishing room to be finished 
French walnut, and that furni- 
ture containing not only different 
shades of walnut but also differ- 
ent colors of red gum and sap 
gum—all these in one piece. Who, 
indeed, is it that envies the fore- 
man finisher—the one man who is 
held accountable for the final de- 
sired result? It is up to him to 
get as nearly as he can an even- 
tone bright lustrous French wal- 
nut finish—one that will force 
expressions of praise and admira- 
tion from critical buyers. 

Do not overlook the fact that 
such a condition of affairs also 
makes a nice task for progressive 
finish manufacturers and their 
respective service departments, 
too. To keep in line for present 
and future business they must 
work with the finishing foreman in 
his efforts to solve the new prob- 
lems that appear when new fin- 
ishes are introduced. Every pro- 
gressive individual and every pro- 
gressive house concerned is thor- 
oughly alive to the problems that 
are presented through the efforts 
of all kinds of furniture manufac- 
turers to produce a beautiful 
even-tone light French walnut, 
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without a careful selection of the 
face woods for kind, color, grain 
and texture. 

The foreman finisher of a typi- 
cal furniture factory that is pro- 
ducing a medium high-grade line 
of bedroom furniture, recently 
explained how he is getting out 
some new suites finished in 
French walnut. Woods entering 
into the construction include 
white sap gum, red gum of differ- 
ent shades and walnut veneered 
panels, tops, fronts, etc. 

“Our first operation,” he ex- 
plained, “is what we call sap 
staining. A man goes over every 
piece and stains the light-colored 
sap wood to bring it up even with 
the predominating red gum parts. 
We are now putting through a 
few suites by a new process. We 
are using a bleaching lacquer 
which we spray on. This lacquer 
raises the grain slightly and 
when it dries it leaves a very 
hard surface. After about 24 
hours a man goes all over the lac- 
quered surface with No. 00000 
sandpaper, sanding it smoothly. 
Then he cleans it with the air 
gun. Where there are intricate 
parts he brushes them briskly 
with a brush made from several 
bunches of broom-straw bound to- 
gether to form a cheap hand 
broom. 

“Now the bleaching lacquer 
leaves the gum all lighter than 
the walnut, therefore, to bring up 
the color of gum even with the 
walnut, we go over all gum parts 
with a special spirit stain. This 
requires some skillful and care- 
ful work, because it is the final 
evening-up process for bringing 
all parts of the article to uniform 
color. Next we apply a clear 
filler, the surplus of which is 


rubbed off crosswise of the wood 
grain, with sea moss. We clean 
the accumulated filler from all in- 
side corners and crevices with the 
air gun and whisk broom, and 
wipe the surface clean with a rag. 

“The stained, bleached and 
filled surfaces are now ready for 
our three-coat finish which con- 
sists of one coat of white shellac 
followed by two coats of good- 
quality clear varnish. These 
coats are all sprayed on, the shel- 
lac with 70 lbs. of air pressure, 
and the varnish with 65 lbs. of 
air pressure. Usually I allow 24 
hours between the shellac and 
first varnish coat, and 48 hours 
between the first and second var- 
nish coats. We have no varnish 
kiln, so we allow the last coat of 
varnish to stand 5 days before we 
rub it. We could allow less time 
than five days, but we prefer this 
length of time for a good quality 
finish. We rub all flat surfaces 
with portable pneumatic rubbers, 
and hand rub the remaining sur- 
faces. The rubbing is done with 
pumice stone and oil. 

“Before trying the bleaching 
lacquer which we now use, we 
used a mixed solution which the 
men put on with brushes. It was 
an equal mixture of two solu- 
tions. One solution is made by 
mixing 6 oz. of oxalic acid with 
1 gal. of water, the other by dis- 
solving 6 oz. of hydrosulphite in 
a gallon of water, the water in 
both cases being warm at the 
time of mixing. These solutions 
were mixed in equal parts, and 
the final mixture was kept in 
glass containers. This process 
gave good results, but it involved 
a lot of labor due to the fact that 
it had to be applied with brushes, 
whereas the bleaching lacquer can 
be applied with the sprayer.” 
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Painting Railway Cars With 
Air Brush 


Foreman Car-Painter tells why the railroads adopted the air brush 
method of painting; describes how it was first used; reveals 
some valuable suggestions on its care and operation and 
sets forth some specific figures on comparative 
cost of air-brush and hair brush 
methods of painting 


By Dennis O'Brien 


HE adoption of the air-brush 

or spray by the railroad com- 
panies was not a matter of choice 
so much as it was a matter of 
necessity. I can remember when 
the under-framing of a railway 
coach or car was never painted, 
on shopping for repairs or over- 
hauling. The under-framing in 
those days was wood; bolsters, 
king-pin frames and _ truss-rod 
beams were wood and it was nev- 
er felt that they required paint- 
ing. 

The introduction of the air- 
brake, with its intricate network 
of conduit and pipes, reservoirs, 
leverage, etc., was the beginning 
of the steel age in railroads. It 
was realized that the under-fram- 
ing must now be painted, and 
painters were employed to brush 
on the paint. 

On shopping the cars for over- 
hauling and painting, it was dis- 
covered that pipes, hangers, and 
other iron parts had corroded. 
This oxidation was not caused 
by poor paint material; it was 
due to these parts being inaccess- 
ible to the hair, brush, and not 
being painted at all. This con- 
dition brought about the introduc- 
tion of the air-brush or spray. 
It was the only solution of the 
problem, as air went where hair 
spent. As one air-brush man- 


ufacturer remarks, “air digs 
deeper than hair.” 

It soon became evident that the 
air brush would function quite as 
well on car bodies as it did on 
the under-framing and _ trucks. 
Here the air brush met with op- 
position from those who had to 
do with the painting of the cars. 
Paint and varnish dry by taking 
on oxygen and giving up carbon 
dioxide. When the paint film 
takes on sufficient oxygen, the 
film will harden. 


It was pointed out by those 
opposed to the spray that the 
prime factors of corrosion were 
air and moisture, and as both 
factors were contained in the air- 
brush method of paint applica- 
tion, oxidation would be acceler- 
ated. The moisture theory was 
destroyed by one firm of air-brush 
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manufacturers who have attached 
on their spray outfit, a reliable 
oil and water separator. It has 
been the good fortune of the 
writer to have been closely allied 
with the air-brush for fifteen 
years, and I say without fear of 
contradiction that I have never 
known a case of oxidation due 
to the use of the air-brush. (On 
the other hand I have seen paint 
jobs stand up under the air- 
brush method of application 
which did not stand up under 
the use of the hair brush. 


That the spray is a valuable 
adjunct to the railroad paint- 
shop has been proven without 
dispute. For example, the cost 
of enameling a 28 ft. body, en- 
closed-vestibule car, with 6-in. 
oval brush using gum enamel, 
was $6.80 on piece work rate; the 
cost of enameling the same style 


car by the air-brush method is 
$3.50 on piece work rate. This 
represents a saving of $3.30 per 
car in labor. Twenty per cent 
more material is consumed with 
the air brush, the additional ma- 
terial costing $.74. This leaves 
a total saving per car of $2.56, 
by the use of the air-brush over 
the hair brush. 

The air hose and material 
hose on the first outfit, lasted 
five months and were then re- 
placed at a cost of $15.00. It 
would have required two dozen 


Above: A - 
ing finish 
ceiling with air 
brush. 


6-in. oval white bristle brushes, 
at a cost of $72.00 to produce the 
same amount of work that the 
air-brush did in the five months. 
This makes a difference of $57 
in favor of the air brush. 

I had three air-brushes operat- 
ing for one year every working 
day and each one functioned as 
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well at the end of that period as 
they did in the beginning. No 
parts were renewed, not even a 
bolt or screw. The only expense 
involved in their maintenance was 
the material hose and air hose 
which we renewed when they be- 
came badly worn. It may not be 
amiss to mention that I have 
found wire-lined hose‘ superior to 
the ordinary unlined rubber hose. 
This is due to the fact that pig- 
ments, such as barytes, of a 
stony nature, act as an abrasive 
and destroy the unlined hose in 
a short time. 


Let us deviate for a moment 
from car painting, and glance at 
some figures by that eminent 
paint authority, Dr. H. A. Gard- 
ner, on house painting with the 
air brush. Dr. Gardner tells us 
of a brick house in Washington, 
D. C.; one portion was done with 
the hair brush, the other portion 
with the air brush, the same 
type of paint was used, 20 Ibs. 
to the gallon. The test showed 
that on a 100-ft. area the time 
consumed by the air-brush was 
13 minutes; the hair brush, 29 
minutes. Wall tests showed 14 
minutes for the air-brush and 30 
minutes for the hair-brush. On 
the roof, 100 square feet were 
sprayed in 5 minutes; it required 
16 minutes to hair-brush the 
same area of space. It is a 
waste of time to analyze and 
elaborate on the above figures; 
they show the true and unbiased 
economy of the air-brush or spray 
method. 

Much has been said about the 
air-brush being unhealthy. Such 
statements are not based on 
facts. The only health hazard 
that exists in conjunction with 
the air brush, is the use of lead 
paint. Painters colic or lead- 


poisoning was recognized by the 
medical profession long before 
the paint industry ever thought 
of the air-brush. The remedy 
for this is to not use basic car- 
bonate white lead. 

Where an exterior is to be 
paintéd in dark colors, I know of 
nothing better or more perma- 
nent than the pigments composed 
of ferric oxide. A coating of 
these oxides is an insurance of 
rust protection. 

Where white or any of the light 
colors are to be used, let the 


Painting the roof with air brush. 


base be oxy-sulphate of lead, of 
which the approximate constitu- 
tion is, lead sulphate 75 per cent, 
lead oxide, 20 per cent, and zinc 
oxide, 5 per cent. For interior 
whites lithopone is superior to 
white lead both in opacity and 
permanence. 

To get the best results from 
the air-brush, it is well to em- 
ploy a painter or finisher to op- 
erate it—not a helper. A painter 
or finisher who understands his 
trade thoroughly, can get the air 
brush to function and produce 
results that can not be offset by 
three painters using hair brushes. 


Redwood takes finish nicely, 
even to the silver grey tone so 
prevalent at this time. 
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FINISHES 
ENAMELS LACQUERS YARNISHES 


Are made in a Modern Plant Devoted to making 
Industrial Finishes only. 


The Kay & Ess Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


Catalog No 4/ 


Painters 
Supplies 


Do You Want— 


& a source of supplies with that 


understanding way of handling 
your orders? We handle a 100% 
complete line 


FOR & 
The Man with Finishing 
Problems 


Write for the most complete catalog 
published of all needs for industrial finish- 
ing. No obligation. 


GEO. E. WATSON CO.—“The Paint People” —62 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me Catalog No. 41—No obligation. 
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Kroeger’s Fillers Cut Costs 


THE HEAVY BODY 
permits of more thinning than other makes and as a re- j 
sult will cover from 10% to 25% more surface, reducing 
the actual cost of the Filler. ~ 

NON-CAKING 
either in the original package or after having been 
thinned for use, eliminates another loss. No need to 
throw any of our goods away. YOU CAN USE IT ALL! 

IN RUBBING OFF 
the surplus wipes off easily, leaves the surface smooth, 
obviates the necessity of sanding and thus effects a sav- 
ing in labor. 

FILLS PERFECTLY 
making a good foundation for the final finish and effects 
a saving in the number of finishing coats used. 


LET US MATCH THE FILLER YOU ARE NOW USING AND SUBMIT 
A COUNTER SAMPLE WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION. 


KROEGER BROBS.., 


Wood Filler Specialists Since 1887. 
880 McKIM ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oil - Benzol - Spirit - Water 


SOLUBLE COLORS FOR 


WOOD STAINS 


Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 
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How to Get a Smooth, Clean Flow’ 


eee of, « -* 


of Varnish on High-Grade Work 


Pointing out essential requirements that are necessary for the fine, 
high-grade varnish work, such as one sees on 
pianos and automobiles 


By L. C. Hodgeson 


HE demands on the varnish 
room of today are exacting. 
The high quality of work pro- 
duced by automobile varnishers 
has been a revelation to many 
piano varnishers who pride them- 
selves with being a class of fin- 
ishers that always has been 
looked upon as being superior to 
others. Especially -were those 
who did “flow” varnishing on 
pianos considered to be excep- 
tionally fine workmen. But these 
men had a chance to get away 
with some work which was not 
strictly up to the highest quality, 
because minor defects could be 
remedied by the fine rubber. Not 
so with the automobile varnisher. 
His final coat of varnish is not 
rubbed; it has to stand inspection 
the way it leaves his brush, and 
to do this it must be perfectly 
clean and smooth — absolutely 
free from brush marks. 

To insure clean varnishing it 
is necessary to have not only the 
brushes, the varnish and the sur- 
face to be finished perfectly clean 
and free from all dust, but it is 
equally necessary that all edges 
and quirks where the hairs of the 
brushes may touch, be absolutely 
clean. If there are any deep 
quirks or places that cannot be 
made clean, they should be given 
a coat of thin shellac to set any 
dirt that cannot be removed, thus 
making it impossible for the var- 
nish brush to pick up any foreign 


matter from the surface being 
varnished. Shellac, cut as thin 
as 1 pound of gum to 1 gallon of 
solvent, is heavy enough for this 
purpose. 

To insure clean surfaces on 
which to spread varnish it is not 
enough to dust them off with a 
duster, because there is always 
some dirt that cannot be taken 
off in this way; and unless the 
duster itself is absolutely clean 
it is sure to leave some dirt be- 
hind. A good way to free the 
surface absolutely from dirt is to 
wipe it off with a “tacky-rag.” 
This, perhaps, is a new word for 
many finishers, so I will explain 
what it means and how to make 
one. Take a piece of cheese cloth 
or other soft cotton rag, and sat- 
urate it with varnish, afterward 
wringing it as dry as possible. 
Spread it out until the varnish 
becomes tacky then you have a 
tacky-rag. Some finishers call it 
“tack rag.” Such a rag that will 
gather up and retain all the dust 
and dirt it comes in contact with; 
it leaves the surface, on which it 
is used, absolutely free from dust 
and dirt. A tacky-rag is better 
made with a slow drying varnish, 
one that will remain tacky for a 
considerable time. Adding a 
small quantity of kerosene or 
paraffin oil will slow up the dry- 
ing of the varnish. 

A great deal of rough varnish- 
ing is the result of picking up 
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‘congealed varnish from the inside 


edges and sides of the varnish 
container, and spreading it over 
the surface with the brush. Var- 
nish cups ought to be washed out 
every night. They can, at least, 
be put to soak in a solution of 
caustic soda at night and washed 
with warm water in the morning. 
Caustic soda eats away all the 
varnish from the sides of the 
cups. Some varnishers use large 
cups holding 4 to 5 pints each and 
having a removable cross-bar 
across the top. The cross-bar is 
washed off every night. That is 
good so far as it goes, but it is 
not so good as washing the whole 
cup regularly. In any event the 
finisher should endeavor to keep 
his brush away from the con- 
gealed varnish that collects on 
the sides of the cup. This jelly- 
like or semi-hardened varnish 
does not flow out, but breaks up 
into small particles which are 
spread over the surface with the 
finisher’s brush. 


Oiled Sandpaper Prevents 
Scratching. 


When sanding between coats 
of varnish, there is always dan- 
ger of abrading the varnished 
surface. To avoid this it is rec- 
ommended that the sandpaper be 
soaked in raw linseed oil. The 
finest grade of paper will scratch 
more or less. The only reason 
why sandpaper is used at all is 
to remove the “nibs” and parti- 
cles of dust that may have got- 
ten on the surface. 

The paper should be soaked 
long enough to allow it to become 
saturated; then it should be left 
in the oil, as otherwise it will be- 
come dry and useless. When the 


sandpaper is required for use, 
the surplus oil should be removed 
with a rag. Any oil that re- 
mains on the work may be re- 
moved by means of a rag wet 
with benzine; a tacky rag, well 
known to finishers, can be passed 
over the work and it will take up 
everything that is loose, includ- 
ing any oil that the benzine rag 
may have left behind. The latter 
contingency, however, is very re- 
mote, or should be. 

Oiled sandpaper will make 
some scratches, but these will be 
very fine and will be completely 
hidden by the next coat of var- 
nish; scratches made by unoiled 
paper are sharply defined and 
not so easily removed from sight. 
—A. K. Andrews. 


Shellac for Rust and Knots. 


Nearly every painter has had 
some experience painting over 
rusty iron. It may have been 
painting conductor pipes, water 
pipes, metal ceilings, or possibly 
some outside work such as eave- 
troughing or metal-covered build- 
ings where the metal had become 
rusted. In any event he probably 
learned how impossible it is to 
prevent rust from eating through 
the paint, especially if it is a 
delicate-colored paint. If all rust- 
ed spots are given a coat of 
orange shellac before applying 
the paint, the shellac will neu- 
tralize the action of the rust and 
prevent trouble from this source. 
All loose rust should be scraped 
off before the shellac is applied, 
to prevent peeling. If it is out- 
side work the shellac ought to 
be painted over as soon as pos- 
sible after it is dry in order to 
prevent it being injured by the 
weather. 
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WATERPROOF 
SANDPAPER 


CHART 


We have designed a chart to take the 
guesswork out of your selection of 
waterproof sandpaper. Relative prices 
are given, reference samples of each 
grit attached to the chart, together 
with full testing instructions. Two 
groups of working samples are in- 
cluded—Greup ‘‘A”’ for varnish and 
Group ‘“‘B” for undercoats. Entire 
outfit sent without charge to any finisher 
who hasn't received one and wants it. 


IF THIS COUPON IS EASIER 
THAN A LETTER—USE IT 


MINNESOTA MINING & 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


798 Forest St. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


| Please send me WETORDRY working samples, and the water- | 
| proof sandpaper chart. | 
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ITALIAN SIENNAS 


Superfine 


VAN DYKE BROWN 


Most Uniform 
Standards 


L. H. Butcher Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK—BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Los Angeles—Portland—Seattle 
STOCKS AND AGENCIES 


New eans—St. Louis—Detroit—Chicago 


LEWIS Linseed Oil 


Under this brand we manufac- 
ture raw, boiled and double- 
boiled linseed oils—pure, well 
settled and carefully filtered. 


From our ample stocks we can 
fill your orders promptly. 


John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 


437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Be sure that the shellac used 
for neutralizing rust is pure shel- 
lac. A great many substitutes 
for shellac are on the market, 
and, if you are not an expert 
judge of shellac, you are likely 
to be deceived unless you are 
buying from a reliable house. 
Many painters have trouble with 
the shellac they use over pine 
knots; the reason is that the 
shellac is not pure, if indeed it 
is shellac at all. For the aver- 
age finisher, the only reliable 
guarantee that shellac is pure, 
is the reliability of the manufac- 
turer. Remember this when buy- 
ing shellac.—J. J. Feeney. 


Applying Gold Leaf to Carv- 
ings. 

When preparing to put gold 
leaf on carvings, the first thing 
to do is to apply two or more 
coats of shellac to the surface of 
the carvings, sanding each coat 
smooth before the succeeding coat 
is applied. The last coat ought 
to be applied very smoothly to 
obviate the necessity of sanding, 
as carvings are very difficult to 
sand without cutting through at 
the sharp edges. The reason for 
putting on shellac is to prevent 
the wood from absorbing the siz- 
ing, which holds the gold leaf in 
place. If any edges are cut 
through when sanding the shel- 
lacked surface, the sizing will be 
absorbed by the wood and the 
gold leaf will come loose at these 
points. 

After the shellac foundation 
has been built up, apply a coat 
of gold-leaf sizing. This sizing 
can be bought ready prepared. 
Some finishers make a sizing 


from boiled linseed oil by expos- 
ing the oil to the air in an open 
can until it becomes fatty; when 
in this fatty condition it will re- 
main tacky for a considerable 
time after being applied to the 
wood. The prolonged tacky con- 
dition of sizing is necessary to 
enable the workman to get the 
gold leaf in place before the size 
becomes too dry. Do not try to 
lay the gold leaf until the sizing 
has become tacky; the length of 
time required for this condition 
to develop depends on the condi- 
tion of the sizing. A finisher 
must watch it and use his own 
judgment. Here as elsewhere 
experience leads to better results. 

Gold leaf is laid with a long 
camel-hair brush, made especially 
for the purpose. Cut the gold 
leaf to the required sizes before 
starting to lay it. Holding the 
brush in one hand brush the dry 
palm of the other hand briskly 
in three or four strokes, as 
though cleaning dust from a new 
brush. This has the effect of 
magnetizing the hair so that it 
will pick up the gold leaf. Touch 
the end of the piece of gold leaf 
with the ends of the brush bristles 
and lift it up, placing it where 
it is to lay and pressing the gold 
leaf gently so as not to break it. 
Where joints occur allow the 
gold leaf to lap slightly. The 
thin gold will stick wherever it 
makes contact with the sizing; 
the surplus can be carefully 
wiped or brushed off. 

Laying gold leaf is an art that 
cannot be learned in a day, but 
if one has patience and persever- 
ance and some natural ability for 
this sort of work, there will be 
no serious difficulty about learn- 
ing it in due time.—W. C. Mack. 
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Baked Enamel Process for Auto 
Finishing 
Substantial progress has been made in the past year in the develop- 
ment of improved finishing materials for automobile bodies. 
Hitherto the need for speed in production has made 


black the standard color, although many 
purchasers prefer other tints 


By W. L. Carver* 


A RECENT development in 

color finishing on a produc- 
tion basis is noteworthy, as the 
desirable sales aspects of bright- 
er colors are combined with the 
manufacturing advantages of the 
asphaltic enameling process. 
The Olds Motor Works is finish- 
ing its sport touring model in a 
weathered-bronze green by a 
baked enamel process. The proc- 
ess is more noteworthy as but 
little variation has been made 
from the routine of the black 
enameling department and the 


‘same equipment is used. With 


the exception of one slight varia- 
tion, the same steps are followed 
in a common department. De- 
velopment of material rather 
than equipment has made the 
process commercially possible. 
In the new material, the base 
is China wood, or Tung oil, 
which comes from the seeds of a 
tree common to China and known 
as the varnish tree. This tree 
is of the same natural order as 
the castor bean, candle nut, and 
others, most of which produce 
semi-drying oils. However, in 
this case, the product is a dry- 
ing oil which is high in lac, ex- 
tremely durable, of a high de- 
gree of penetration and adhesion, 


*Automotive Industries, New 
York City. 


and capable of withstanding 
much higher temperatures than 
the usual drying oils. Under or- 
dinary conditions this oil ab- 
sorbs oxygen rapidly and takes 
the form of a hard, flexible sur- 
face or coating. This action is 
accelerated by the high tempera- 
ture and copious air supply of 
the ventilated type of oven. 

Following the selection of an 
oil of this type, the next major 
problem was the pigment or col- 
or-producing element. It finally 
developed that the pigment must 
be in thorough solution and have 
little or no solid characteristics. 
Following this line, the pigment 
is triple ground and baked and 
then put into solution with a 
carrier and clarified. The solu- 
tion is then allowed to settle and 
only that portion which remains 
in solution is mixed with the oil. 
The solid portion which settles - 
out is reprocessed. In addition 
to the weathered-bronze green 
which is already in production, 
shades of red, blue and green 
have been developed. 

In production, bodies leave the 
end of the line in the body build- 
ing department, which is adja- 
cent to the enameling line. At 
this point they are placed on in- 
dividual ca:-iages and thorough- 
ly cleaned with gasoline and 
sand-paper. No commercial 
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“ATLANTIC” 


VARNISHES 


Se The Finest That Money 
ikes Can Buy 


ca We invite comparison 
ust with ANY high grade 
Automobile Varnish on 
ent the market. 
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as ATLANTIC VARNISH 
WORKS 
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Let us make 
a demonstration 


at your factory! 


7 This is an offer of one responsible manufacturer 
to another—We will gladly send demonstrators 
into your own finishing room to demonstrate our 


, 4 Mimax Pyroxylin system of automobile finishing. 
i This finishing process, and these materials have 
had exhaustive research in our laboratories and 


practical test over a long period—and we are 
certain that Mimax materials and finishing sys- 
tem offer decisive advantages over similar ma- 
terials and systems. With the capacities of two 
factories, we are ready to meet volume demand. 


MIMAX System 


Pyroxylin Lacquers and Enamels 


There is no longer any question but that pyroxy- 
lin finish is to replace varnish systems to the 
double benefit of manufacturer and car owner. 
There still remains a wide range of advantages 
between various pyroxylin methods. 


This free demonstration offer gives you the op- 
portunity to see the Mimax system demonstrated 
under your personal observation, and your own 
factory conditions. Write us—as one responsi- 
ble manufacturer to another. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Paint and Varnish Factories 
Milwaukee, Wis. Newark, N. J. Portland, Oregon 
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cleaning compound is used here, 
as the bodies are built entirely 
under one roof, the stamping de- 
partment, body building line and 
enameling department being in 
close proximity. As all of the 
metal parts, as well as the as- 
sembled bodies, are processed 
rapidly through the various lines, 
little opportunity for rusting or 
corrosion is offered. 

Each body on its carriage is 
then run into a drain deck, where 
the priming coat is flow-coated 
on in the usual way. This coat 
is very high in oil, the percentage 
being 87, and fairly low in pig- 
ment. As the oil is highly vis- 
cous, additional draining time 
must be allowed before the body 
enters the oven. Therefore, the 
body remains on the draining 
deck for a period of 12 min. and 
then is placed on the conveyor 
line, where a further period of 
20 min. intervenes before en- 
trance is made into the oven. 

The 12-min. stationary drying 
period is required, as these bodies 
are handled on the regular black 
enameling conveyor line, which 
is timed for the 20-min. draining 
period. A maximum tempera- 
ture of 360 deg. F. is maintained, 
and 100 min. are required for 
the body’s travel through the 
length of the oven. The ovens 
are of the tunnel type, being ar- 
ranged in parallel banks, and 
both heated and ventilated in sec- 
tions. The furnaces are oil-fired 
and the circulating air is passed 
through an air washer. The 
temperature at each section of 
the oven is maintained by elec- 
trical equipment. 

Upon emerging from the oven 
the body is given a light sand- 
ing operation and is spot-puttied 


to correct all slight irregulari- 
ties. This operation requires 
about 3 min. and is performed 
on an extension of the oven con- 
veyor line. The flow-coating op- 
eration is then repeated, being 
followed by the same drying pe- 
riods on the deck and line, 12 
min. and 20 min. respectively. 
This coat contains a reduced per- 
centage of oil, but an increased 
pigment content, forming the un- 
dercoat. Following the routine 
of the first baking the body again 
passes through a 100-min. pe- 
riod in the oven at 360 deg. F. 
After this baking the body is 
rubbed with wet or dry sand- 
paper and water and then is 


Spraying finish on automobile body. 


sponged and cleaned off with 
chamois skin preparatory to the 
final coat. The body is then re- 
turned to the draining deck for 
the final flow coat, which is fol- 
lowed by the former draining 
conditions and time periods. In 
order to improve the luster the 
pigment content of this coat is 
greatly reduced and is augment- 
ed by the addition of a copal 
gum, a colorless resinous product 
which provides a bright, highly 
durable finish. The body then 
remains in the oven for 130 min. 
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at a-maximum temperature of 
250 deg. F., after which it is 
striped and delivered directly to 
the trimming line. 

In tabulated form the routine 
from delivery to the enameling 
department to delivery to the 
trimming line is as follows: 

1. Clean with sandpaper and 
gasoline. 

2. Flow on priming coat. 

8. Drain, 12 min. on deck and 
20 min. on line. 

4. Bake at 360 deg. F. for 100 
min. 

5. Sand and spot putty. 

6. Flow on undercoat. 

7. Drain, 12 min. on deck and 
20 min. on line. 

8. Bake at 360 deg. F. for 100 
min. 

9. Sand, using wet or dry sand- 
paper and water, sponge and 
wipe off with chamois skin. 

10. Flow on finish coat. 

11. Drain, 12 min. on deck and 
20 min. on line. 

12. Bake at 250 deg. F. for 
130 min. 

13. Varnish stripe. 

This routine is no more com- 
plicated than that of black enam- 
eling of equivalent depth and 
quality and the total production 
time is well within 9 hours. 

From the handling angle, both 
in the shop and in service, this 
finish has been put through the 
most severe tests and has been 
required to fulfill all of the de- 
mands which are met by the as- 
phaltic black enamel. Cars fin- 
ished by this process were put 
in continuous operation on the 
road under all conditions. The 
finish was deliberately neglected 
and then cleaned in the crudest 
way. Bodies were placed on the 
roof of the plant to undergo the 


full effect of varying weather 
conditions. 

The pliable characteristics of 
the finish were tested by denting 
the body and bumping out the 
depressions. In all of these tests 
the finish has demonstrated its 
general quality in a marked de- 
gree and apparently has the per- 
manency and durability which 
have long been associated with 
black enamel. Colors’ which 
have practically the same luster 
as a varnish finish retain this 
quality indefinitely, and any mi- 
nor scratches acquired in service 
can be effaced by rubbing and 
polishing. 


High-lighting Furniture 
Carvings. 

To make wood or composition 
carvings on finished furniture 
stand out clearly and beautifully, 
instead of appearing as so many 
dark, even-colored masses of ir- 
regular and indistinct rough- 
ness, requires  high-lighting — 
making the high places lighter 
in color than the low places. The 
high-lighting effect usually is 
fixed during the staining process. 
Stain is applied quickly and im- 
mediately wiped off the high 
places of the carvings. 

If it is not convenient to em- 
ploy the method just mentioned, 
then stain in the usual manner, 
that is, evenly all over, and after 
the stain has become thorough- 
ly dry, go over the high places of 
carvings carefully and lightly 
with No. 0000 sandpaper to light- 
en them up. 


Linseed oil is obtained from 
flaxseed or “lin”-seed which 
comes from the flax plant. 
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Rub 
Varnish 
Electrically 


per one of these Portable Electric Varnish Rubbing 
Machines in the hands of each of the men who are 
rubbing your varnish in the old-fashioned, strong-arm way, 
and note how easily they double their former capacity. 


The finish will be perfectly uniform, too. 
Being portable, the electric machine can be carried 


from one job to another, saving time, and providing a 
great convenience over other methods which necessitate 


the moving of cases, tables, étc., to and fro. 
Ask for INustrated Bulletin No. I. F. 


main Illinois 
Chicago Indianapolis San Francisco New York Greensboro, N. C. 
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The Newcomb Syphon 
Ventilated Cabinet 


The last word in safety, economy and efficiency 
wherever Spraying or Airbrushing is done 
with Shellac, Paint, Stain, Enamel, 
Lacquer or Varnish. 


We are showing herewith our 
DIRECT CONNECTED FAN AND MOTOR 


This is the latest development in the spraying cabinet field. 

There are features to this installation which effect appreciable 
saving in operating costs and make impossible the clogging of 
the fan with inflammable material. This saves time and cost 
and eliminates a fire risk. 

Do not hesitate to submit to us any spraying cabinet prob- 
lems which you may have. 

Our suggestions will be made with the idea of conserving 
your interests to the fullest possible extent. 


Grand Rapids Blow Pipe and Dust Arrester Co. 
Dust Collecting Systems Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Table Parts Go Through Finish- 
ing Room on Special Racks 


How one furniture manufacturer has speeded up production in the 
finishing room, through the use of portable racks of 
special design and construction 


By M. J. Severn 


that production 
can be increased and better 
work performed at less cost in 
the finishing room when suitable 
provision is made for handling, 
transferring, and temporarily 
storing the material being fin- 
ished one concern, that manufac- 
tures small K. D. tables, has de- 
veloped special portable racks as 


Fig. 1—Removable 
shelves make the rack 
adapted to carrying 
articles of different 


a solution of its problem. Each 
table entering the finishing room 
in the white, is in the form of 
five separate units—a top with 
rim and corner blocks in place, 
and the four legs each with a cor- 
ner bolt in place. 

Tops -are removed from mill- 
room trucks, cleaned with an air 
gun, stained, filled, rubbed and 


8 8 |. 
5 
izontal bea-a on skeleton 
wit type of portable rack. : 
an 
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piled on a portable rack, like 
that appearing in Figure 1. 
Throughout the remainder of the 
finishing process the tops are 
handled to and from these port- 
able racks. The upright ends of 
the table-top racks are cleated 
for shelves, so that the racks can 
be used for carrying larger ar- 
ticles by simply removing some 
of the shelves to make larger 
spaces available. Each rack has 
four 2-wheel swivel casters (one 
on each corner), therefore it can 
be moved easily in any direction. 

The square table legs are han- 
dled somewhat differently. In 
the top end of each leg, a small 
staple is driven to permit hang- 
ing the leg to a hook in the hori- 
zontal bar of the rack. The ar- 
rangement of hooks and staples 
is such that 40 square legs hang 
corner to corner and close to- 
gether from a- horizontal beam 
which is supported by two up- 
rights. The skeleton base of the 
rack is fitted with 2-wheel swivel 
casters, the same as the racks 
for table tops. 

The table-leg rack is run part- 
ly inside the spray booth and the 
spray operator sprays the square 
legs, first from one side of the 
rack and then from the other. In 
doing this he coVers all four sides 
of each leg, because he can reach 
two sides of each square from 
one side of the rack, and the op- 
posite two sides from the other 
side of the rack. After the table 
legs are completed and have be- 
come dry, the staples are with- 
drawn from the ends and used 
over again. 

These racks afford protection 
to the material in process and 
they save space, time and labor. 
They are easily built at very lit- 


tle cost, and once built they can 
be adapted to carrying several 
different kinds of articles. 


Finishing Piano Keys. 

Black piano keys have the ap- 
pearance of ebony, but most of 
them are made of birch, which is 
dyed black, birch seeming to take 
the dye better than most other 
woods. By the present method 
the wood is allowed to soak in 
water for 15 hours, after which 
the keys are taken out and placed 
in the dye, in a steel cylinder vat; 
here they all are kept under 
steam pressure of 10 lbs. for 24 
hours. The keys are not removed 
for another 24 hours; in the 
meantime the dye has cooled 
down; this is to prevent checking 
of the wood in drying. They 
should be dried in a kiln, starting 
with high humidity and gradually 
lowering the same until the wood 
is dry. 

After the drying the next step 
is to sandpaper them on a belt 
sander, finishing with fine paper. 
Finally, they are polished on a 
buffing wheel driven at high 
speed. Graphite, on a felt or cot- 
ton buffer, is employed in the final 
polishing operation. Then they 
have the appearance of fine ebony 
wood.—K. A. A. 


Suggestions for Graining. 
Finishers who are making what 
is known as “surfaced oak,” 
sometimes have trouble with the 
finish chipping off immediately 
above the graining material and 
carrying the grain with it. There 
may be several causes for this, 
but there is one sure remedy, and 
that is to do the graining on the 
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Your production 
Greatly assisted 


when materials employed are 
standardized by efficient 
Laboratory service— 


Drop us a line and receive 
our proposition. It may 
mean thousands of dollars 
to your profit account. 


The Industrial Laboratories, Ine. 


640 Rumsey St. - Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Better Wood Finishin 
Adopted by Leading Manufacturers 


The Lacqueroid System of wood finishing has been de- 
veloped by The Glidden Company in co-operation with 
many of the country's leading piano and furniture manu- 
facturers. Because of most successful results it has 
been adopted by these progressive concerns. 


ood Surface 


It is first, highly essential to have the wood cut down to 
a smooth even surface as free from depressions as prac- 
tical. Time and care spent in surfacing the work is 
money saved in the end since fewer coats and less rubbing 
are required for well surfaced wood; and the finished 
result is always better. It is very essential to thoroughly 
clean the dust from the pores after sanding, as an ac- 
cumulation of dust will prevent the wood from taking 
the filler and also absorb moisture from the stain giving 
rise to poor drying and generally unsatisfactory results. 


aining 


Water Stains are preferable for use under Lacquer. 
Because of the composition of most oil stains there is con- 
stant danger of the colors bleeding when used under 
lacquer. Oil Stains frequently slow up the drying of 
lacquer and prevent proper knitting to the wood even 

shellac is used before applying the lacquer. 
Lacqueroid System Water Stains give perfect results for 
lacquer work, and are supplied in powder form ready- 
blended to any desired shade and require only the addi- 
tion of water. 


ste Filler 


Practical tests over a period of years have proved that 
for best results with lacquer it is mecessary to use a spe- 
cial type of filler. Glidden’s No. 400 line of paste wood 
fillers has been specially d-s'gned for use under lacquer. 
These fillers will not shrink, turn gray, ‘cut up,”’ or be- 
come mushy in the bottom of the pores. No. 400 fillers 
are made in all standard shades, and are used in the same 
manner as any high grade fillers. Great care should be 
exercised to see that the pores of the wood are filled flush 
with the surface of the wood. 


We believe that a finish produced under the 
Lacqueroid System has no equal for beauty and 
ency. Both laboratory and shop tests 

ve proved its durability beyond question. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
National Headquarters, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Its Essential Methods and Materials 


This System is designed to produce the most durable 
and pleasing finish known on pianos, furniture and all 
wooden objects where a finish of highest quality is de- 
sired. It is the latest development in wood finishing. . 


Lacqueroid Fini 


After the work has been surfaced stained and filled it is 
ready for the finishing coat of No. 35 Wood Lacquer — the 
number of coats depending upon the finish desired. No. 
35 Lacquer sprays and levels perfectly and dries quickly 
to a hard tough film that is very full and rich. It is not 
affected by exposure to ice, live steam or hot dishes — it 
is proof against heat or cold. The scuffs and abuses of 
everyday use have little effect om No. 35 Lacquer. The 
film is absolutely waterproof — the most durable and 
permanent finish known. 


Undercoat 


(Where Varnish Finish is Desired] 


The same properties that have given No. 35 Wood Lac- 
quer its great popularity as a finishing material also 
make it an exceptionally good undercoater for varnish — 
where a varnish finish is desired. A finish built up with 
No. 35 Lacquer as an undercoater and finished with rub- 
bing varnish has much greater toughness, durability and 
fullness than if shellac, shellac substitute or varnish 
undercoats are used. This fact has been conclusively 
proved not only by our own tests but by the experiences 
of many of our customers. 


Varnish Fini 


(Where Lacqueroid Undercoater is Used) 


To produce a built up varnish finish the surfacing, 
staining and filling are done as described above, using No. 
35 Wood Lacquer as an undercoater. Two or more coats 
of Tuskcote Rubbing Varnish are then applied. Tusk- 
cote flows and levels out perfectly and for this reason is 
easily and quickly rubbed. It dries rapidly to a hard 
print-resistant finish but is not brittle: Tuskcote can 
be either brushed or sprayed, air dried or force dried, 
dull rubbed or polished and gives a very full, clear tone. 
It is the ideal rubbing varnish. 


We are prepared to give you the benefit of 
our extensive experience in the application of 
lacquer to wood finishing. Please write us for 
full particulars. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


National Headquarters, Cleveland, Ohio 
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SEND FOR THIS VALUABLE 


FREE BOOK 


“How to Repair Damage to 
Varnished Surfaces” con- 
tains much valuable infor- How to Repair 
mation for Furniture and 


Piano Manufacturers, Damage 
Manual Training Instruct- to 

ors, Finishers, Upholsterers Varnished 
and Repair Men. Surfaces 


It explains how to fix mars 
and scratches of every kind 
so that the repaired piece 
will look as good or better 
than before. It shows you 
how to get the kind of re- 
sults you want without 
revarnishing, without wait- 
ing for anything to dry. 


Every factory does a lot of 
unnecessary refinishing. If 
you are interested in cut- 
ting down shop expense 
write for this free book. 


WRITE TODAY 


If you are too busy to 
write a letter, pin this ad 
to your card or letterhead 
and mailitin. We'll know 
what you want. 


THE M. L. CAMPBELL COMPANY 


2332 Penn. Kansas City, Mo. 
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bare wood. The usual method is 
to first seal the wood with a coat 
of surfacer, and grain on top of 
this coat. Of course when the 
graining is done by hand and it 1s 
necessary to do blending, it is 
usually necessary to first seal the 
wood to prevent rapid absorption 
of the graining material. But 
when the graining is done ‘with 
a machine and no_ subsequent 
blending is necessary it will be 
better to grain on the bare wood 
and put the sealing coat on top 
of the graining. When the grain- 
ing is done on the bare wood it 
will never chip off. The sealing 
coat will be just as effective in 
preventing the color coats from 
showing up the natural grain of 
the wood, when it is applied after 
the graining, as it is when ap- 
plied before. 

A good way to grain piano 
stools that have turned legs is as 
follows: Mix in one pint of vine- 
gar a sufficient quantity of sugar 
to make a very thin syrup. Add 
to this syrup a sufficient quantity 
of burnt umber to give the de- 
sired color for the grain. The 
best grain for the beginner to 
start with is burl walnut, because 
it is the easiest to make on turned 
work. To apply the color use a 
coarse sponge. Saturate the 
sponge with water, then squeeze 
it as dry as can be done by hand; 
put a little color on one side of 
the sponge with a brush, and 
with the sponge gently tap the 
leg. With practice and the right 
kind of a sponge one can learn 
to make a splendid imitation of 
burl walnut. After the graining 
material has been put on dip the 
stools in linseed oil thinned with 
turpentine or benzine, or a mix- 
ture of the two, with some driers 
added. The oil and driers will 


seal the pores and prevent the 
color coat showing up the grain 
of the wood. The color coat can 
then be applied with a brush or 
spray, but the varnish coat can 
best be applied by dipping. A 
good color coat that will hold up 
a coat of varnish to perfection, 
can be made as follows: Mix 
together 1 quart of good varnish 
and 1 pt. of brown japan. Into 
this mixture sift 1 lb. of finely- 
ground and bolted silex. Add 
whatever coloring is required to 
color the artificial grain. Let the 
whole mixture stand twenty-four 
hours; then thin to the desired 
consistency and it is ready for 
use. It can be used quite heavy 
on turned work, so that very lit- 
tle thinning will be necessary. 
Be sure and use pure silex as 
this is more transparent than 
any of the other pigments. This 
coat ought to dry flat, but it must 
not be cloudy after the varnish 
is put on. If it is cloudy use less 
silex; if it dries with a gloss, or 
even with a sheen,’ use more pig- 
ment. This coat ought to be 
dry enough to varnish over, in 
from twelve to fifteen hours.—J. 
B. Chipman. 


Buffing. 


The polishing of small enam- 
eled wood articles is frequently 
done on a buffing wheel composed 
of built-up layers of heavy cotton 
cloth. The wheel may be, say, 
10 inches in diameter, 1% to 2% 
inches thick and should run at 
about the same speed as a grind- 
ing wheel of similar size. A 
buffing composition known as 
“Tripoli” is often used on the 
face of the wheel to make it more 
effective as a polisher. 


a 
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Industrial 
Finishing 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Publishers. 


210 Holliday Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Issued monthly. Distributed exclusively 
to executives and foremen fi in all 
kinds of industrial plants where finish coats 
are applied. 


NOVEMBER, 1924 


Finishing by Machinery 

The application of finishes and 
the rubbing or polishing of fin- 
ishes on both wood and metal 
surfaces, present almost unlim- 
ited possibilities for the use of 
machinery. Where volume of 
production justifies the employ- 
ment of machinery, there is little 
occasion for any hand brushing 
or hand rubbing in the finishing 
rooms of medern industrial 
plants. Finished materials are 
mixed by machinery, articles to 
be finished are delivered to the 
finishing room mechanically and 
are advanced from one process to 
another by conveyors or trolleys, 
or some mechanical means espe- 
cially suited for the occasion. 

Cleaning the surface, prepara- 
tory to the application of the first 
coat, is performed mechanically 
by electrically operated brushes, 
or by compressed air guns, or 
with something else that is par- 
ticularly adapted to the work at 
hand. Dipping, spraying, flow- 
ing on and tumbling apparatus 
are available for the application 
of all kinds of coatings. As a 
matter of fact it appears that in 
large production factories, prac- 


tically the only work done by 
hand is the rubbing off of filler 
from woodwork, the spreading of 
paste filler, with a putty knife, 
over certain kinds of metal work 
(for example, automobile body 
work) and the rubbing of irregu- 
lar varnished surfaces. 

Rubbing the varnish on flat 
surfaces is performed by port- 
able pneumatic or portable elec- 
tric rubbers, or by mechanically 
operated pads on large recipro- 
cating machines. Stenciled fig- 
ures often are sprayed on, but 
striping still remains a strictly 
hand brush operation. Drying 
and baking of finishes are accel- 
erated by various mechanical 
means. 

In the operation of finishing 
room machinery, compressed air, 
electricity and steam all play im- 
portant parts. All the spray 
guns and some types of portable 
rubbers are air operated. The 
small heaters that maintain fin- 
ish materials at correct tempera- 
ture and the fans, that remove 
fumes and wasted spray from the 
spray booths, are electrically 
operated. Some types of portable 
rubbers also electrically 
operated. The heat for drying 
or baking is supplied by steam, 
electricity or gas. The purely 
mechanically operated apparatus, 
such as conveyors, agitators or 
mixers, fans, lifts, etc., may be 
connected to whatever source of 
power happens to be available in 
the plant. 


Metal Finishing 
The materials and methods in- 
volved in high-grade metal finish- 
ing have an interesting future. 
Not only are there opportunities 
for improving the finishes and 
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methods for coating the increas- 
ing quantity of things that have 
always been made of metal, or 
the new things that we naturally 
expect to be made of metal, but 
countless opportunities also are 
afforded to devise better materials 
and better means for coating and 
decorating the surfaces of many 
metal articles and surfaces which 
heretofore have been made en- 
tirely of wood. 

Sash, doors, interior trim, pan- 
eling and even office and house- 
hold furniture are now offered in 
various finishes in metal. Many 
of the high-grade articles in this 
new array of metal work are fin- 
ished in a natural wood-grain ef- 
fect, which appears so real that 
it might defy detection, were it 
not for the tell-tale ring, when 
it is lightly tapped with some- 


thing hard. Some beautiful ex- 
amples of metal “woodwork,” fin- 
ished in walnut and mahogany, 
are found in Pullman cars, ele- 
vator cages, bank and store fix- 
tures and along the corridors of 


fine, modernly-equipped, _fire- 
proof office buildings, clubs and 
hotels. Some of the metal fur- 
niture is also finished in natural 
wood grain. 

Where a wood grain effect is 
not used or desired, the surfaces 
usually are enameled in some 
color and possibly striped to imi- 
tate inlay, or stenciled or deco- 
rated with hand painting. Later 
the enameled and painted surface 
may be given one or two coats of 
clear varnish to give it lustre and 
to preserve it against possible 
discoloration, defacement or other 
damage. The gradual replace- 
ment of wood with metal in cer- 
tain classes of products has 
prompted a number of manufac- 


turers to do considerable labora- 
tory experimenting with the idea 
of bringing out finishing mate- 
rials which will meet the various 
problems in metal finishing as 
they arise. 


The quality of metal enamels, 
for example, calls for entirely 
different technology than does 
the wood-working field. The first 
coats must cling without depend- 
ing upon penetration. The finish 
must be very elastic to stand the 
contraction and expansion of the 
metal. It must stand baking in 
some cases and air drying in 
others. It is evident therefore, 
that the metal field is an entirely 
separate one from the wood-work- 
ing field; the initiative and adapt- 
ability of technical men connected 
with the manufacture of finishes, 
and of practical finishers, who 
must apply the finish, will have 
much to do with the future de- 
velopment and success of the art 
of modern metal finishing. 


Small wood turnings are frequently fin- 
ished in tumbling barrels. arrels in 
which finishes and oils are shipped often 
serve for this purpose. When the barrels 
become too thickly coated inside after long 
service, they are replaced with new ones. 
Those in the above picture are belted 
directly to lineshaft above. 
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Period Finishes—Egyptian 


Describing characteristic colorings and designs of ancient furniture 
of the Nile Valley, and how Egyptian decorative effects 
can be applied to modern furniture 


By R. J. Meade 


HE excavation of the tomb of 
King Tut last year, and the 
consequent stimulus of interest in 
things Egyptian, reminded us 
rather forcibly of the adage, 
“nothing new under the sun.” To 
those engaged in building and fin- 
ishing furniture it was rather a 
jolt to discover that as long as 
3,000 years ago there existed a 
people in the Nile valley highly 
skilled in joinery, carving, veneer- 
ing, inlaying and painting. We 
know this, not from books or from 
legend, but from actual examples, 
sturdily constructed, bright in 


A coffee table 
according to 


inted and decorated 
style. 


colors and beautifully preserved 
by the wonderful climate of the 
country. Mural decorations in- 
side the tombs show clearly how 
workmen of the day with crude 
tools, mortised, glued, cut and 
laid veneers, and painted with 
reed brushes. 

The surviving pieces indicate 
that, with these crude tools and 
methods of color mixing, the 
Egyptians were able to provide 
finishes of astonishing fineness, 


artistry and endurance. Red, 
yellow and blue earth colors were 
combined in a variety of shades 
with the white of an egg or per- 
haps honey, and over the painted 
design was applied a protective 
coat of a gum lacquer, most likely 
derived from the Tragacanth tree. 
Sycamore, cedar and ebony were 
the woods used, often inlaid with 
ivory or gold. 

Present day reproductions in 
both form and finish very natur- 
ally require a great deal of com- 
promise. A_ typical example 
would be an occasional table or a 
nest of tables finished as follows: 
A coat of finely-ground primer 
tinted a light or turquoise green, 
sanded and followed by a body- 
enamel coat, semi-gloss, of the 
same shade. The leg turnings 
are now banded with dull red, 
green, yellow and possibly black 
in alternate succession. Running 
around the frame under the top 
will be characteristic Egyptian 
stripe or animal symbols in the 
same colors. The whole is fin- 
ished over with a flat varnish. 

Where walnut, the universal 
wood of this season, is used, the 
Egyptian style is carried out in 
the design and in polychromed or- 
namentations. For instance, two 
paralleled dogs (Anubis) support- 
ing between them a flat panel, 
constitute a coffee table. The 
whole is stained with oil or water 
stain of the same shade as Ameri- 
can walnut or darker, filled with 
walnut paste wood filler, given a 
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Wood Lacquer and 
Lacquer Enamels 


SATINLAC FURNITURE 
FINISH 


Scrap your drying rooms 

Apply three coats today 

Tomorrow rub to satin finish and ship 
Impervious to extreme weather conditions 
Never prints, softens or sweats 

Long life and depth of finish unequalled 
Alcohol and boiling water will not affect 
Gracking and shrinking troubles ended 


SA TINLAC 


will give you a durable and economical finish. 

Send us a panel stained and filled. We will 

finish it with Satinlag and return it for your 
inspection and tests. 


Maas & Waldstein Company 


Factory: Newark, N. J. 


45 John St. NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago Office and Warehouse 


1115 Washington Bivd., West, Chicago, Ill. 
R. J. Hazucha, Mgr. 
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Save 40% to 50% 


in Rubbing Expense with 


VELVITE 


A BETTER finish with a clean saving of 40 to 50% in 
rubbing time is now enjoyed by many concerns through 
the use of our Velvite Rubbing. 


VELVITE RUBBING saves 40 to 50% in rubbing time. 
Produces a perfect, tough, durable finish. 

Will not cloud mahogany or walnut. 

May be coated every 48 hours. 

Can be rubbed in 48 hours to 4 days. 

May be either sprayed or brushed. 

Not high in price, VELVITE RUBBING sells for 
$1.75 per gallon in barrels and $1.85 per gallon in 
5-gallon steel buckets. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Send for sample walnut panel showing results achieved with Velvite 
Rubbing. We will gladly send sample barrel, and if after using five 
or ten gallons you are not absolutely satisfied you may return the 


balance at our expense. 
The coupon is for your convenience. Send it in today. 


Boston Varnish Co. 


Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


Boston Varnish Co., LF. 
Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 
C] Send sample panel. 


Send trial barrel. It is understood that if after using five or 

ten gallons I am not satisfied I may return the balance at your 
expense. Velvite Rubbing in barrels, $1.75 gallon. In five-gallon 
buckets, $1.85 gallon. 


ADDRESS. 
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coat of sheliac and two coats of 
dull rubbing varnish or lacquer. 
The eyes, nose, ears, mane and 
muzzle of each dog is picked out 
in red, yellow and green Japan 
color, antique glazed with burnt 
umber and a little Van Dyke 
brown in shellac. The center of 
the table bears a punched design 
into which the same colors are 
wiped and glazed over. 

These represent two good ex- 
amples of furniture types brought 
out by the King Tut vogue, and 
the manner in which ingenious 
finishers reconciled methods thirty 
centuries old with current decor- 
ative and protective requirements. 
The effects were novel and arrest- 
ing yet entirely in keeping with 


good taste. 


Painted, Stippled and An- 
tique Enameled Furniture. 


For several years back, an- 
tique-enameled and stippled fur- 
niture has been popular, not only 
for the bedroom but every room 
in the home. This “glazing” or 
antiquing, as it is known by the 
decorator, has appeared mostly 
in the higher class of painted 
furniture. Many beautiful 
painted suites of today are re- 
productions of old pieces of years 
ago. 

There are several different 
methods of antiquing. One way 
is to coat the piece with the glaze 
color, and then stipple out until 
an even color is obtained. An- 
other way is by wiping the piece 
all over, using a clean rag or bit 
of waste and wiping off nearly all 
of the color. Still another method 
is by running the beads, . mould- 
ings, etc., full of color and wip- 
ing nearly all out dry. 


Many manufactured glazing 
liquids are on the market today. 
In this work oil, turpentine and 
dryer will do good work, drying 
and flattening out well with little 
gloss. Too much dryer or tur- 
pentine in the mixture will cause 
the liquid to dry faster than it 
can be used. For stippled effect, 
use a large stippling brush for 
large surfaces; elsewhere an old 
stubby paint brush will work fine. 
Best results can be obtained by 
applying a thin coat of shellac 
over the ground coat to keep the 
color from setting too fast. 
Where the furniture is decorated, 
the decorating and striping are 
done before glazing to give an 
aged effect to the decoration. 

A beautiful old ivory can be 
made with a ground composed of 
white chrome yellow with a touch 
of black. This should be just off 
of the white. For a glazing color, 
raw sienna, burnt or raw umber 
to a desired shade. To get an 
aged effect this should be wiped 
nearly clean or stippled out very 
thin. A darker ivory may be 
made of chrome yellow burnt 
sienna and black. This is a good 
ground for a plain stipple with a 
glaze of raw sienna and umber. 
This may have an over-glaze of 
green or blue applied in the same 
way. 

A blue ground can be made of 
white and Prussian blue. Prus- 
sian blue and chrome yellow, kept 
very light with an over-glaze of 
raw sienna and umber stippled 
out or wiped off, makes a Vene- 
tian green. Darker and deeper 
blues may be done in the same 
way. These combinations are 
suitable for furniture in almost 
any room. Others consist of a 
bright yellow ground with sienna 
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and umber glaze; also a ground 
made of vermillion, raw sienna 
and chrome yellow, with an over- 
glaze of Van Dyke brown or 
burnt umber. All shades of gray 
may be done in the same way. 
For breakfast room suites, a flat 
ground is necessary. Clear 
lacquer, French polish, or either 
gloss or flat varnish may be used 
as a finish. 


The finisher can work out many 
beautiful effects along this line 
according to his own ideas. This 
class of furniture will no doubt 
stay in style for a long time, es- 
pecially in the breakfast-room 
line, as every up-to-date home has 
one. Close-grained wood, such 
as maple and birch, are the best 
for painting, as there is no fill- 
ing necessary, and the work can 
be finished cheaper. In some of 
the higher grades of painted fur- 
niture American mahogany is 
used, leaving the pores open and 
rubbing the glaze in. Oak can 
be treated the same way for ob- 
taining the aged effect—J. K. 
Cooper. 


Some Rubbing Troubles. 


Usually the varnish is blamed 
for any trouble that arises in the 
rubbing, but the trouble may be 
placed elsewhere, in many cases. 
Varnish-rubbing trouble some- 
times occurs when the best of 
varnish has been used and when 
the best of skill has been exer- 
cised in the rubbing. One of 
these troubles is due to the var- 
nish not having been dried per- 
fectly before the rubbing was 
started. In this case the soft 
varnish will adhere to the pad, 
and the surface of the work will 


be damaged. The technical term 
for this is caking. 

If insufficient water is used 
during the rubbing there may be 
caking. Other causes are poor- 
grade pumicestone, too much 
pressure on the rubber, poor kind 
of rubbing felt, etc. Some finish- 
ers add a little soap to the water, 
thus making a slight suds to pre- 
vent caking; they claim that var- 
nish may be rubbed at an earlier 
stage, or when greener. A bit 
of pulverized rottenstone added 
to the pulverized pumistone is 
said to prevent caking of the var- 
nish on the pad. Coarse felt will 
not cake as readily as fine felt, 
this being due to the fact that the 
coarse pores do not close as read- 
ily as the finer ones. 

Considerable heat is generated 
when rubbing is in process, on ac- 
count of the friction, and this is 
often enough to soften the var- 
nish surface, making it quite easy 
for the pad to cake. This, how- 
ever, can be prevented by using 
plenty of water or rubbing oil. 

There is another cause for this 
trouble, one that is not often sus- 
pected. If a thin skin is allowed 
to form on the varnish before it 
is applied it will break up into 
very small particles, and the rub- 
ber will pick up these particles 
because they do not dry hard like 
the smooth surface. 

Some pumices work like clay; 
they cake up naturally on the 
rubber. Others of low grade con- 
tain grit which will scratch and 
damage the surface. The infer- 
ence is obvious; use only the best 
if you expect the best finish. If 
a rubbing machine is used, see 
that the pads do not generate too 
much friction as they move over 
the work.—Paoli. 
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‘To Readers Of 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


You have long been looking for an independent journal devoted 
exclusively to practical finishing and you have, no doubt, visualized 
the kind of articles you would like to see printed and illustrated in 
such a journal. Perhaps you have felt prompted at times to write 
up some of your own experience, or to ask some questions about 
problems that come up in your work. Now is your opportunity. 
Here is a journal designed especially to meet your needs and to suit 
your convenience. 


Kindly express yourself by filling out and returning the form 
below. 


I am particularly interested in articles on 


I might write you something on 


Name 


Position 


Company 


My address 
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MEAKERIZE 
FOR FINISH 


The good product, poorly finished, is hard to sell. 
Steel merchandise will rust on dealers’ shelves, even if 
copper or nickel plated. 


Meakerizing—the bright zinc finish—is attracting the 
attention of manufacturers the world over, because in 
it they recognize a serviceable finish for steel products, 
at once pleasing in appearance, economical in applica- 
tion and a RUST-PROOF coating. 


Meakerizing is produced in Meaker Galvanizing units 
of many designs, according to the variety of product. 


Our descriptive booklet “Meaker Galvanizing” mailed 
for the asking. 


Meaker Galvanizing 
Company 


1243-49 Fulton Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Spraying Metal in Atomized 
orm 


The chief reasons for coating so many metal surfaces with a different 
kind of metal are to afford protection against corrosion 
or oxidation, and for the decorative effect 


A PROCESS and apparatus for 
simultaneously melting, at- 
omizing and applying to any sur- 
face, coatings of metal, are being 
featured by the Metals Coating 
Co. of America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Originally conceived as a means 
of coating iron and steel with 
lead to provide protection against 
atmospheric corrosion, the Schoop 
Metal Coating Process, as it is 
called, is said to be developed to 
the point where any of the com- 
mercial metals, either in wire or 
dust form, may be applied to 
nearly all kinds of materials. 

Three methods of utilizing the 
process are available, each pos- 
sessing particular features in its 
respective field of application, as 
follows: 

1. The “Metalayer,” which 
uses metal in wire form of the 
standard commercial gauges and 
with which coatings of copper, 
brass, bronze, German silver, 
aluminum, zinc, lead, tin, iron, 
nickel, monel metal, and various 
alloys of the same may be 
sprayed. 

2. The “Gravitas,” which uses 
metal in the form of dust, with 
which zinc, aluminum, tin and 
lead are usually handled. 

These two types are adapted 
to coating individual pieces of 
any size and at any place, one 
at a time. | 

3. ,The “Mass coating ma- 
chine,” a combination of either 


one of the above, with a specially 
constructed tumbling barrel and 
with which articles, weighing 
from a fraction of an ounce up 
to 10 Ibs. each, may be treated in 
lots of approximately 100 lbs. at 
a time. 

The “Metalayer,” or spray gun 
that uses wire, is connected to 
standard acetylene and oxygen 
cylinders, and to a supply of com- 
pressed air. While in use it con- 
sumes approximately 15 cu. ft. 
each of the gases per hour, and 
50 cu. ft. of air per minute at 
50 Ibs. air pressure. Metal in 
the form of standard gauge wire 
is automatically pulled from a 
reel into the rear of the gear 
case, and fed uniformly and con- 
tinuously at a rate of from 12 
to 24 ft. per minute to the muz- 
zle of the short barrel: here th> 
wire enters into a continuous re- 
ducing flame zone developed from 
the gases and air. The wire is 
melted and blown, at a velocity 
of about 3,000 feet a second, in 
a very fine spray onto the sur- 
face being coated. 

The mechanism within the gear 
case consists of an air-driven tur- 
bine operating a wire-feeding and 
straightening device for ieading 
the metal into the barrel. The 
wire remains unchanged until it 
emerges from the muzzie, at a 
point about % in., from which 
it is melted and transformed into 
a fine spray. 
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Coating the side of a tank car with rust- 
proof metal by of “‘Metalayer” 

ing @ atus. Insert at right shows 
close-up of the spray gun. 


The muzzle is pointed toward 
the surface to be coated and held 
within 3 or 4 in. of it. In this 
short distance the metal wire is 
changed to hot atomized spray 
and then back quickly to a solid 
state, but in the form of a thin 
permanent film over the surface 
being coated. The temperature 
of the surface being coated is 
only slightly raised—so slightly, 
in fact, that the head of an old- 
style match can be coated with- 
out igniting it. Thin paper, fab- 
rics and wood are sprayed with- 
out charring. A single coating 
is about .001 in. thick. Five 
inches from the muzzle the spray 
covers a circle approximately 2 
inches in diameter. 

The “Gravitas” which uses 
metal in dust form consists of a 
cylindrical container which holds 
about 20 Ibs. of the powdered 
metal. A removable cover at the 
top is fitted with a pressure 
gauge; at the bottom is an inge- 
niously constructed dust distrib- 


From the distributor the 
dust passes through a rubber 


utor. 


tube to the spray gun. In the 
gun the dust is forced between 
two concentric flame zones at the 
muzzle, where it is instantly 
heated to a plastic state and im- 
pacted on the surface being 
coated. On account of the metal 
being already atomized (in dust 
form) a greater quantity can be 
heated to a plastic state in a 
given time by the flame, and less 
gas and lower air pressure are 
required to impact it. 


Burning In Shellac Electric- 
ally. 

The electric soldering iron is 
coming into extensive use for 
burning in stick shellac to build 
up dents, or fill cracks and 
marred or defective places on the 
surfaces of completely finished 
articles. For this ,service the 
shank of the tool is fitted with 
a round steel prong, which is 
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To Prepare Steel for Painting 


Deoxidine—Removes dirt, oil, grease, rust, hand 
marks—makes the paint hold firmly and prevents the 
development of defects in the finish. 


Rustless Pickle for Iron and Steel 
Deoxylyte—Prevents pickled iron or steel from rust- 
ing under the paint. 


To Make Paint Stick to Galvanized Iron 


Lithoform—Forms a chemical coating which acts 
as a binder between the paint and the galvanized iron. 


American Chemical Paint Co. 
New York, Philadelphia, Detroit 


INDUSTRIAL OVENS 


JAPANNING CORE 
and and 
ENAMELING MOLD DRYING 


Built by specialists. Now serving America’s Industrial 
Leaders. Insulated Steel Ovens, built to fit the work you 
do, from standardized unit parts. 

Any size. Any Type of Heat. 
Any method of Handling the Work. 


How can we serve you now? 


YOUNG BROTHERS COMPANY 
Main Office, 315-341 Franklin St., Detroit, U. S. A. 
Chicago Office, No. 22 W. Monroe St. 

Cleveland Office, 708 Engineers Building 
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Don't Bleed 
the Filler! 


WITH the tendency towards lacquer finishes, 
the problem of drying becomes more im- 
portant than ever before. 


‘THE solvents in the lacquer attack the filler 

that is not thoroughly dried, and not only 
do they soften the filler but they eat into the 
color and bleed the basic dyes. 


HE secret of the lacquer finish that will 
stand up is primarily in the undercoats. 
“A good beginning makes for a good end.” 


JDRY-SYS equipment has been on the market 

for over ten years. It has a range in tem- 
perature of from 200 to 500° F, and is success- 
fully handling furniture, fixtures, etc., finished 
in varnish, lacquer, and enamel. 


“LITERATURE ON REQUEST” 


DRYING SYSTEMS 


11 South Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


eT 
4 
4 Equipments 
CHICAGO 
CJ 
‘ 
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slightly flattened on one side, cut 
off square at the end, and given 
a gentle bend something like the 
tang of a fork, so it can be 
easily applied to the work in 
several ways and at different 


angles. 


French Polishing. 

French polishing is a process 
of “bodying up” your work with 
thin shellac applied with a pad 
dipped in raw linseed oil. The 
pad is made from fine cheese 
cloth or muslin and a wad of cot- 
ton. Take a large piece of cot- 
ton, dip into oil and squeeze it 
nearly dry, then dip in shellac 
and squeeze out the surplus: wrap 
a cloth around it to make a pad. 

After the wood is filled, stained 
and sanded, a coat of shellac is 
applied with a fine brush. When 
dry it is sanded again with fine 
sand paper or steel wool. Now 
the work is ready for padding. 
Dip the pad in shellac and wring 
it nearly dry; go over the entire 
piece any number of times, or un- 
til a fairly good body is obtained. 
Then let the finish harden, after- 
ward sanding it a little. Brush 
coat again and then pad up to a 
finish, The more padding that 
is done, the more beautiful will 
be the finish. Care should be 
taken not to use too much lin- 
seed oil in padding, as it will 
cause the shellac to require more 
time to dry, and often times it 
will leave the shellac soft. After 
the surface is thoroughly dry, 
“dull off” with pumice stone and 
oil. Rub the surface over with 
the oil, sprinkle on the pumice 
and brush off with a polishing 
brush, cleaning the surface after- 
ward. 

This finish may be used on 
any kind of hardwood where a 


a 


clean, beautiful finish is desired. 
It also can be used on painted 
work, going at it in the way as 
just described. It gives a finish 
which is harder than enamel and 
less liable to chip. In this work 
the pure bleached shellac must 
be used so as not to discolor the 
tints. Don’t allow the shellac to 
remain exposed to the air too 
long, as it will discolor and turn 
yellow. Dull rub the painted 
work in the same manner as hard 
wood. Orange or white shellac 
may be used for hardwood work, 
cutting it nearly half or better.— 
J. K. Cooper. 


First Coatings for Fibre Fur- 
niture. 

In preparing fibre furniture 
for the ultimate coats of varnish, 
it is the practice in many fac- 
tories to first apply a very thin 
solution of cold glue as glue size 
and then, when this is thorough- 
ly dry, apply water stain. Often 
both of these coatings are put 
on by the dipping method, but 
in small operations they are 
brushed on. The stain can be 
sprayed on, if a spraying outfit 
is available. When stain is ap- 
plied with a brush, two thin 
coats will give more uniform 
color than one heavy coat. 


The decorative effect on mod- 
ern enameled breakfast-room 
suites is usually obtained either 
by striping or stenciling. Paint 
seems to be preferred rather 
than enamel for this decoration. 


Never keep orange shellac in a 
tin or iron vessel. Iron discol- 
ors the shellac and makes it unfit 
for use on delicate colors. 
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A Refinish Job on Bank Fixtures 


How the original light oak and later refinish coats, were removed from 
a set of cypress bank fixtures, and the surface prepared 
for the application of a Flemish oak finish 


By J. W. Crout 


N a certain Texas bank the fix- 

tures, and panel work extend- 
ing 4-ft. high around the walls, 
were cypress. They had original- 
ly been finished in light oak, and 
then refinished some years later 
with a varnish stain over the 
light oak; then varnished with a 
cheap varnish, costing about $1.00 
per gallon. The finish was still 
“tacky” when two local painters 
were called in to see about re- 
finishing it like some other bank 
the president had seen. He want- 
ed a Flemish oak—“a real dark 
oak.” The painters who had 
been called in, didn’t care to at- 
tempt the job. Finally, I was 
called in. I took the contract, 
not only for refinishing the fix- 
tures, but also the hardwood 
floors, the walls and the ceiling. 

It was necessary for me to 
work fast because the bank was 
obliged to move out and occupy 
temporary quarters while I was 
engaged on the job. The first 
thing I did was to get some 
brushes with 18-in. handles. I 
made a solution of lye by adding 
12 cans of Merry War lye to 8 
gallons of water. With this 
equipment I scrubbed the whole 
thing until all the old varnish 
came off. In passing, let me re- 
mind you to never use lye solu- 
tion on slab-sawed oak (plain 
oak) unless you want a very 
dark finish, in fact almost a black. 

After removing all the old var- 
nish I rinsed the wood four times, 
first with boiling water, into 


which 1 Ib. of salt is well dis- 
solved into every 8 gallons of 
water. The salt will keep the 
wood more to its natural color. 
Follow with clear, cold water, 
preferably rain water, as this 
will prevent the lye from eating 
into the wood. One must be sure 
to use a putty knife or a pointed 
knife and scrape thoroughly in 
all inside corners, seams and 
edges. Twenty-four hours after 
this treatment I used regular var- 
nish remover on any spots that 
remained. When one is scrub- 
bing and rinsing, it is necessary 
to work as fast as possible, so the 
wood will not soak up so much 
water that will swell and warp 
and perhaps burst some joints. 
Never use this method on any 
veneered work. I will describe 
my method for treating veneered 
surfaces at some other writing. 

The panels were to be Flemish 
oak, and the framing strips or 
panel borders were to be mahog- 
any. When the woodwork had 
become thoroughly dry (after 72 
hours), I sandpapered the panels 
with No. 1 sandpaper and the 
framing strips with No. 0. With 
the woodwork all sanded down 
smoothly, I began work with an 
acetylene blow-torch, using it 
only on the panels, which I 
charred lightly but evenly. The 
wood must be burned in streaks 
with the grain to preserve the 
natural effect. It is important 
to make the wood as black in 
one spot as in another, excepting 
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m Interior and Exterior 
he 
“a Hard Oil Finish, Dull ; 
nd Finish, Trokal Liquid 
r- Floor Finish, Coach t 
~ and Auto Varnishes, 
Furniture and Cabinet 
ch Varnishes, Iron and 
“ Steel Varnishes, etc. 
Wood Fillers, Paints, 
A Stains, Enamels, Ma- 
v4 chine and Iron Paints 
‘a and Fillers. 
| 
it 
1 Eugene E. Nice Company 
8 Manufacturer 
t PHILADELPHIA, PA., and CAMDEN, N. J. 


Why Ignore 
The Facts? 


If you store your lubricating oils in barrels and 
drums, you will find, on even partial investigation, 
that you throw away every year, in wasted time— 
to say nothing of other wastes—enough to buy a 
Bowser system outright. 


You do not have to take our word for it. You can 
ask any man who has changed from the old-fash- 
ioned way to the present-day method, and his fig- 
ures will more than bear out the assertion. 


Tell us about how much lubricating oil you use a 
year, and about what volume of each you keep on 
hand. We can then figure out what a proper stor- 
age system would be, tell you how much it costs, 
and give you the figures that will let you prove to 
yourself how you can save several hundred dollars 
a year in men’s time, and avoid all waste and fire 
hazard in your oil storage. 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 


Dependable Pumps and Tanks 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Sales and Service Representatives 
All Over The World 
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of course if any parts are al- 
ways in the rays of the light, 
they can be made a few shades 
darker to good advantage, so that 
when they are finished they will 
harmonize better with parts that 
are in shadow more or less. 

Following the charring opera- 
tion, I scraped the surfaces light- 
ly with a floor scraper, being 
careful to work with the grain 
of the wood. Then I went all 
over the surfaces with steel wool, 
cleaning up thoroughly afterward 
by dusting. I applied a filler, 
which in this particular case I 
made of the following: %-lb. 
Sherwin-Williams burnt umber, 
3-qt. boiled linseed oil, 1 qt. pure 
turpentine and 1-lb. corn starch. 
This must be stirred well after 
mixing and also while in use be- 
cause the corn starch will settle 
to the bottom very easily. The 
reason I mentioned Sherwin-Wil- 
liams burnt umber is because all 
brands of colors are not exactly 
the same shade. 


The filler must be wiped off, 
soon after it is applied, with cot- 
ton waste, cotton cloth or cheese 
cloth; never wipe with burlap or 
anything that will leave lint on 
the wood, as lint is almost im- 
possible to clean off. When the 
surface had been’ thoroughly 
cleaned and was dry I applied a 
coat of Johnson’s “Under-Lac.” 
After 12 hours I rubbed this down 
with No. 00 steel wool. Then I 
followed with three coats of 
high-grade floor varnish. Some 
interior varnishes easily 
marred and will show white on 
desk tops and around base boards 
where the surface is scratched 
or struck repeatedly by the 
brooms and mops that are used 
when cleaning. I rubbed the first 
and second coats of varnish with 


pumice stone and oil but left the 
last coat a gloss finish. 

On the panel strips, I used one 
coat of “O’Brien’s” No. 24 dark 
mahogany stain. In 12 hours, I 
put on a coat of Johnson’s “Un- 
der-Lac.” This stood 2 hours 
and I put on a coat of “Pyramid” 
floor finishing varnish. After 12 
hours I rubbed the first varnish 
coat with pumice stone and oil. 
The other two coats were put on, 
the second being followed by 
rubbing and the third coat being 
polished with rotten stone and 
oil. This finishing process made 
the woodwork look like new and 
the varnished surfaces were 
smooth, hard and durable. The 
color scheme made the fixtures 
and paneling unusually attrac- 
tive. 


The walls, ceilings and insides 
of doors of lumber-drying kilns 
require a protective coating of 
paint that will stand tempera- 
tures up to 200 degrees F., and 
humidities up to 100 per cent.; 
also the circulation of moist hot 
air laden with the chemical 
“throw-off” of different kinds of 
woods. 


To prevent woods from “eat- 
ing-up” or absorbing so much 
varnish, or under-coat paint for 
enamels, it is customary to apply 
one and sometimes two thin coats 
of shellac. One coat is usually 
sufficient excepting in cases where 
the wood is very porous or very 
oily. 


A mixture of three bushels of 
sawdust and 10 pounds of car- 
bonate of soda serves as an ex- 
cellent extinguisher of varnish, 
gasoline and other similar fires. 


ite 
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Finishing Gum and Birch 


A practical finisher gives some suggestions on methods and materials 
to use in finishing gum and birch, so as to bring out the 
figure and beauty of the wood to best advantage 


By J. D. Austin 


hae popularity of gum wood 
for interior woodwork in res- 
idences, as well as in offices and 
public buildings, is steadily in- 
creasing, and it is necessary for 
the interior finisher to know how 
to stain this wood so as to get the 
best results. Some of us finish- 
ers can remember the time when 
gum was purposely avoided, prin- 
cipally because we did not know 
how to finish it without making it 
look muddy. There are still many 
finishers who do not know how to 
finish gum so as to bring out all 
of its rich figure in a clear, trans- 
parent finish. The great trouble 
lies in using stains that are too 
dark for this kind of wood. Gum 
is a soft, absorbing wood, and it 
requires a stain having consider- 
able body and little color to pro- 
duce the best results, that is when 
an oil stain is used. Oil stain is 
best for making a walnut finish 
on gum; water stain is best for 
producing a mahogany finish. 

A splendid walnut stain can be 
made from a good grade of frr- 
niture varnish and asphaltum 
varnish, using sufficient of the 
latter to color the former, and 
thinning with pure turpentine. 
Probably it would be misleading 
to give the proportions in which 
to use these two varnishes in a 
general way, because of the vast 
difference between makes of as- 
phaltum varnish. If too much 


color is added to the furniture 
varnish the mixture may be re- 
duced to the correct shade of color 


by thinning with turpentine; but 
this cuts the body from the stain, 
which is something to be avoided. 
A very good way to prepare the 
stain is to first thin the varnish 
by mixing 3 pints of varnish and 
1 pint of turpentine, then add- 
ing sufficient asphaltum varnish 
to give the desired depth of color. 
This will make a clear, transpar- 
ent stain that will reveal the true 
figure of the wood. It dries well 
and has sufficient body to seal the 
air cells of the wood and prevent 
absorption of succeeding coats, 
thus enabling them to stand out 
well. 


When the stain is hard it 
should be rubbed with steel wool 
to a fine, smooth surface. If this 
is done in the right way, a sur- 
face of glass-like hardness and 
smoothness can be produced. This 
rubbing is important, because the 
amount of labor, as well as the 
appearance of succeeding coats, 
depends to a considerable extent 
on the condition of the surface at 
this time. With the foundation 
right there is every prospect of 
the succeeding coats being right. 
With the foundation wrong there 
is little hope of the rest being 
what it ought to be. 

This same walnut stain gives a 
beautiful walnut effect on birch. 
But birch requires a second coat 
after the first coat has become 
thoroughly hard, because the 
stain will not penetrate the hard 
fibers; it leaves them with a 
faded appearance after the first 
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Certainly, one has no conception of the vast number of products 
of wood and metal construction on which finishing coats are applied 
until investigating thoroughly. With some idea of the magnitude 
of the field to be covered, we were, nevertheless, surprised to learn 
of the diversified list of products manufactured as specified on the 7 


ws 


Breakfast Room Furniture 
Billiard Tables 


Folding Tables 
Fire Apparatus 


Game Boards 
Hardwood Products 


Bear this in mind: 


questionnaire reply postals. 
Following, we attempt to list the numerous products in con- 


Kitchen Stools 
Lamps 


Pressed Steel Novelties 
Picture Frames 


Post Office Equipment 
Pedestals 


Manufacturers of above products have re- 


densed form: 

Automobiles House Trim Partitions 
Agricultural Implements Hotel Office Equipment Pulleys 
Aeroplanes Handles Railroad Cars 
Auto Radiators Interior Finish Radio Cabinets 
Bank Fixtures Incubators Refrigerators 
Bedroom Furniture Juvenile Furniture Rockers 
Bodies Kitchen Cabinets — 

ules 
Boats Kitchen Tables Ships 


Store Fixtures 
Show Cases 


Bookcases Library Tables Street Cars 

awn Mowers School 8 
hg Living Room Furniture Sewing Machines 

Lockers Surgical Tables 

Barber Chairs Launches Steel Lockers 
Cedar Chests Lighting Fixtures Steering Wheels 
Clocks Locomotives Sleds 
Cabinets Millwork Sheet Metal Products 
Chairs Metal Doors Steel Furniture 
Clothes Dryers Metal Caskets Safes 
Coasters Medicine Cabinets Scientific Instruments 
Caskets Musical Instruments Steel Drums 
Church Furniture Mantels Saxaphones 
Costumers Metal Furniture Tables 
Canoes Metal Ornaments Truck Bodies 
Cradles Metal Screens Tanks 
Carpet Sweepers Metal Windows Toilet Seats 
Dining Room Furniture Novelties Toys 
Davenport Tables Office Fixtures Telephone Booths 
Doors Organs Textile Specialties 
Desks Ornaments Trunks 
Electric Fixtures Pianos Tool Chests 
Furniture Pipe Organs Tractors 
Fireproof Doors Piano Benches Violins 
Filing Cabinets Piano Stools Wheels 
Frames Phonographs Windows 


Wood Novelties 
Wrought Iron Products 


Forgings Picture Moulding Woodenware 
Freight Cars Pumps Writing Desks 
Gocarts Pool Tables Wagons 


Washing Machines 
Yachts 


quested that INDUSTRIAL FINISHING be sent to their foremen 
finishers, superintendents, purchasing agents and in many cases, 


ONE PAPER TO REACH ALL INDUSTRIAL 
CONCERNS MANUFACTURING WOODEN 
AND METAL PRODUCTS ON WHICH FIN- 
ISHING COATS ARE APPLIED. 
PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


210 Holliday Bldg. ‘ Publishers Indianapolis, Ind. 


direct to themselves. What it means to advertisers as affording a —_ ‘ 
splendid avenue of approach to prospective customers is readily ee 
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Valentine’s Super-System 


The car owner of today demands greater dura- 
bility and serviceability from the finish of his auto- 
mobile. The automobile manufacturer who realizes 
that demand and meets it successfully with Valen- 
tine’s Super-System of Automobile Painting, is add- 
ing another item of insurance to the continued suc- 
cess of his business. 


The largest and most successful automobile com- 
panies in the industry have recognized this as an 
obvious truth, and a number of them have adopted 
Valentine’s Super-System with astonishingly suc- 
cessful results. 


The materials for the Super-System are all man- 
ufactured by Valentine & Company and the engi- 
neering data necessary for the application of the 
Super-System to the individual plant will be fur- 
nished by the technical staff of Valentine & Com- 
pany on request. 


VALENTINE& COMPANY 


Established in 1832 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in 
the World 


New York Chicago Boston 
456 Fourth Ave. 343 S. Dearborn St. 49 Purchase St. 
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coat. For the second coat the 
stain should be made very thin 
with turpentine. The pores of 
the wood having been sealed by 
the first coat, the second coat does 
not penetrate at any point, but 
stays entirely on the surface, giv- 
ing the hard fibers the correct 
shade. The first coat of stain 
should be rubbed to a fine surface 
with steel wool, and the second 
coat rubbed lightly. 

After the stain is dry it may be 
bodied up with either shellac or 
varnish, or both. If both shellac 
and varnish are used the shellac 
coat should be a very thin one, 
and only pure shellac should be 
used. 


Some Causes of An Unsatis- 
factory Lacquered 
Finish. 


Since lacquer (both clear and 
colored) is an air-drying mate- 
rial, the air in the finishing room 
should be kept clear and dry. 
Most modern finishing rooms are 
equipped with temperature reg- 
ulators so that it is possible to 
keep the room in good order. 

Through July and August, and 
during the damp spring days, 
lacquer is more likely to blush 
or turn spotted and white. 

Direct drafts from windows 
should be avoided in this kind of 
weather because, no matter how 
much heat there is in the finish- 
ing room at this time, blushing 
will occur from drafts of outside 
air. The water separator on or 
near the spray machine should 
be kept clear from water at all 
times. If moisture gets into the 
spray, colored lacquer will spot 
after blushing, and will leave a 
dark place after it is finished; 


this can only be remedied by do- 
ing it over again. 

When the effects of bad weath- 
er conditions can not be entirely 
nullified, the only cure for blush- 
ing is to use retarder. This is 
a liquid to mix with lacquer to 
keep the lacquer from drying too 
fast. A little should be added to 
lacquer at the least sign of damp- 
ness or high-humidity conditions. 
This retarder is used in propor- 
tions ranging from small per- 
centages to as much as one to 
three of lacquer. However, this 
is mostly up to the user, who 
must govern his mixture accord- 
ing to the conditions of the air. 

Some colored lacquers will take 
more retarder than others. Be 
careful to not use too much re- 
tarder, as the top will seem dry, 
but under the surface it will 
take a long time to dry. 

Oil in the air line should be 
avoided as it will blow out over 
the work, causing black spots. 
This can be overcome by keeping 
the air filter clean and not feed- 
ing the compressor too much oil. 
—J. K. Cooper. 


Decalcomania or transfer var- 
nish is used to hold the decalco- 
mania firmly to the surface. The 
usual procedure is to coat the de- 
sign with the varnish and allow 
it to lay a few minutes until 
tacky; then apply it to the sur- 
face. The paper is removed by 
wetting it with water. Then the 


decalcomania may be baked on at 
180-deg. F. for one hour or air- 
dried for three or four hours. 
One or more coats of high-grade 
clear varnish are applied over the 
decalcomania to protect and pre- 
serve it. 
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Facts About Wood Lacquers 


An experienced chemist, whose work is with finishes and finishing 
room problems, gives some interesting facts about the 
development, characteristics and methods 
of using genuine wood lacquers 


By Walter K. Schmidt 


Fyn have been in use 
for a good many years. They 
were primarily introduced in the 
metal industry by the Celluloid- 
Zapon Co. of New York. Back in 
the ’89’s a chemist discovered the 
use of gun cotton pyroxylin as a 
coating, which was immediately 
adopted to protect metal, and 
thus the word “lacquer” as we 
know it was applied to a material 
generally used on metals. 

The woodworking industry, 
when lacquers were referred to, 
had in mind the Chinese and Jap- 
anese finishes which usually were 
of a brown color and decorated 
with gold and silver bronzes. 
When one mentioned a lacquer 
finish, the Japanese finish was 
immediately thought of; for a 
time it became the only finish ap- 
plied to wood. The process gener- 
ally consisted of coloring shellac 
with spirit soluble colors, apply- 
ing several coats, and then rub- 
bing to a polish, without, how- 
ever, employing the continental 
method known as “French polish- 
ing.” 

During the early part of the 
World war, there was some diffi- 
culty in obtaining certain raw 
materials necessary for making 
wood finishing materials. There 
came an era where speed was re- 
quired. In this same era, the 
finishes changed greatly. The 
demand was for a protecting 
coat, that would give the beau- 
ties of the wood an opportunity 
to show themselves, and at the 


same time be thoroughly protect- 
ed. The entire scheme of things 
was to deliver as good service in 
the finishing coat, but to do it in 
a less time and with less mater- 
ial. The condition of things was 
recognized by the makers of py- 
roxylin. They also had in mind 
the number of times they had 
been approached by various fore- 
man finishers for an article that 
would be absolutely water-white, 
and which would serve to protect 
finishes of a delicate color. 

Back in 1893, at the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis, was an exhibit 
of furniture made in gray maple. 
At that time everybody wondered 
how it was finished; we couldn’t 
seem to do it. In the efforts to 
use a light colored wax, the 
writer recalls that one of the 
largest factories in the country 
tried to protect this delicate color 
with a solution of parafin wax. 
At that time wood lacquer was 
not born; it required a war to 
start something, and thus the 
new product wood lacquer was in- 
troduced. 

About the time that Italian 
‘walnut was at its height in pop- 
ularity the company, above re- 
ferred to, introduced a material 
as “wood lacquer” and gave it 
the trade name of “Zaponite.” 
The word is taken from the Ger- 
man word “Zaponieren,” which 
means giving a product a pro- 
tective coat. It is presumed that 
Italian Walnut finish is well 
enough known so that it may be 
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Latest Improved 
Dipping Machine 


For automatic dipping of all kinds of small wood and metal 
items. Cuts cost of finishing. It solves the problem of 
coating small turnings, having a capacity of finishing from 
25,000 to 100,000 per day. Enables finishing of lead pen- 
cils, pen holders, small handles, etc., with air-drying 
enamels and lacquers, doing away with baking ovens and 
other expensive equipment. Submit samples of your pro- 
ducts and let us show you what can be accomplished on 
this machine. 


Write or Wire — and descriptive matter 
will be sent you promptly 


Grand Rapids, Michigan | 


| | 
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referred to as typifying a series 
of finishes. These finishes were 
secant, but they deliver a service 
absolutely satisfactory to the 
user. 

An open-pore finish with no 
filler presents a greater surface 
than a closed-pore or filled sur- 
face. In fumed oak, like Italian 
walnut, in order to give it proper 
protection, a material is required 
that not only covers the outer 
strata but which follows every 
crevice, such as is presented in 
the pores of the wood. It must 
be a material that does not bridge 
the pores and leave air cells, 
which are gradually broken into, 
thus exposing the surface to 
moisture. Spill water on a piece 
of open-pore furniture and, un- 
less these crevices are all pro- 
tected, it is absolutely impossible 
to wipe off all the water, and 
avoid absorption. One can im- 
agine the injury that may rise, 
especially if the top is veneered. 

In the advent of wood lacquer 
this outstanding feature was im- 
mediately recognized, and on such 
finishes it was generally used. 
The satisfaction created put a 
demand upon manufacturers of 
wood lacquers for a material that 
would go farther and give what 
is generally known as a built-up 
finish. So well had the pioneer 
article served its purpose that this 
demand came honestly from those 
who had thoroughly familiarized 
themselves with the usage and 
qualities of this new product. 

To produce a material that 
earries with it the outstanding 
qualities of a wood lacquer, and 
add to it the qualities of other 
finishing materials, is a problem 
that could only be handled by 
concerns who are thoroughly con- 
versant with the manufacture of 
pyroxylin, and the behavior of 


the many types under certain 
conditions. This very point has 
worked to the disadvantage of 
wood lacquer itself. As soon as 
the first article was recognized 
for its peculiar qualities, there 
appeared on the market under all 
sorts of names, materials sold as 
wood lacquers which have no 
right to exist under this name. 
Several years were required to 
produce a material that would 
continue the qualities of the first 
offering, and at the same time 
deliver a body that would give 
what the finishing world wanted, 
namely, a built-up surface. 

The first wood lacquer gave the 
protection. It was waterproof 
and heatproof; it would not 
print, would not check or craze; 
it was tougher than anything 
ever made before; it could not be 
applied with a brush, but mod- 
ern equipmenut no longer de- 
mands this method of applica- 
tion. Wood lacquer fitted in to 
the modern plant where all ma- 
terials are applied with a spray. 
Now if to all these qualifications 
was to be added the feature of 
a built-up finish, it became neces- 
sary to overcome one deficiency— 
the lack of bridging in the orig- 
inal wood lacquer. Experiments 
carried on at first gave the body 
so that two or three coats would 
build a standard finish, but there 
was a difficulty that still had to 
be met. The single shortcoming 
was that of bridging over a filler. 

The original solvents of the 
first wood lacquers were found to 
attack the filler, and, during the 
experimental stages of wood lac- 
quer, it was nearly impossible to 
produce a true surface sufficient- 
ly heavy to make a built-up coat. 
During experiments that followed 
it became desirable to ascertain 
the constituents of many wood 
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fillers. It was found that the 
greatest difficulty lurked in the 
fact that certain wood fillers con- 
tained lakes as coloring material. 
Thus was brought about the gen- 
eral elimination of lakes in the 
better grades of wood filler. 

So in the line of progress it 
was found that a surfacing coat 
built along the lines of wood lac- 
quer used as a sealer (the same 
as snellac is used under varnish) 
was desirable—desirable for more 
than one point. The material can 
be thinned and sprayed, and fol- 
lowed with the wood lacquer 
coats. Another outstanding fea- 
ture of wood lacquer is that it 
dries dust free. 

The entire lacquer situation 
has shown a wonderful progress, 
and that a material of its pe- 
culiar qualifications is in demand, 
is evinced by the fact that the 
number of concerns offering it 
has been multiplied by ten since 
the event of its introduction. It 
is assumed that every user of 
finishing materials is familiar 
with artificial bait for fishing and 
that many of them use it. Have 
you ever given a thought to the 
fact that artificial minnows are 
universally protected with a py- 
roxylin finishing material? This 
is mentioned merely to bring 
home the fact that this little bait 
is subjected to the water, the 
sun, and the elements. The fish- 
erman rarely gives consideration 
to the finish on his paraphernalia. 
The bait is made to go into the 
water; we take it out, we never 
wipe it off, we let it lie in a boat 
day after day and season after 
season, yet when we get out the 
fish box again we find the artifi- 
cial bait in perfect condition. 
The material used is lacquer 
enamel. 

Wood lacquer, of pyroxylin 


base, is a versatile finish. It is 
brought to our attention as enam- 
el in an indefinite range of colors, 
doing everything that the ordi- 
nary enamel can do, and more, 
since it resists not only moisture 
but heat. Again we find it in toy- 
land. In the nursery all toys are 
Humpty-Dumpties and Jacks and 
Jills, but all the falls and all the 
crown breakers in the kingdom 
of toyland can be let loose upon 
the pyroxylin finished plaything, 
and it will come through the 
scrimmage without a scratch. 

A finish that satisfies the in- 
stinctive demand for pretty 
things is absolutely assured. Any 
color effect, or a clear, transpar- 
ent finish is easily achieved. 
We also find this sort of finish 
employed in producing the many 
polychrome finishes, because it is 
one of the best protectors of the 
various shades of bronzes. 

It should be known that a wood 
lacquer (referring of course, to 
a genuine wood lacquer and not 
to the dozen or more imitations 
disguised under the caption of 
“wood lacquer’) comes to a per- 
manent state when the solvents 
are completely evaporated. This 
is the oustanding feature of wood 
lacquer; it differs from many of 
the preceding wood finishes in 
that they dry by oxidation. Wood 
lacquer becomes a permanent 
self-contained coating immediate- 
ly, whereas many others, depend- 
ing upon oxidation, become per- 
manent only when oxidation is 
completed. One might say this 
is drawing the line very closely, 
nevertheless it is a fact. 

To get a good lacquer finish the 
wood must be properly prepared. 
Every wood finisher knows what 
this means—an absolutely smooth 
surface. If filled, the filler 
should be worked well into the 
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pores and leveled off. It is bet- 
ter to use a short oil filler. Avoid 
fillers containing lakes, or those 
that are low in pigment; clean 
them off thoroughly and see that 
you have a level surface. This is 
desirable from the fact that good 
lacquers are very transparent 
and lay close to the surface. 

In staining the wood, use wa- 
ter stain. Oil stains fade and 
bleed through the lacquer to a 
greater extent than through var- 
nish. Creosote stains should never 
be used. The undercoats sup- 
plied or recommended by manu- 
facturers of good wood lacquer 
are desirable. Following these 
suggestions, there is no reason 
why any good wood lacquer will 
not furnish a high-grade finish. 

How can a finisher distinguish 
good from poor quality wood lac- 
quer? A good lacquer will spray 
well and it should spray without 
trapping air. An experienced 
operator can employ it success- 
fully with air pressure up to 70 
pounds without injury to the sur- 
face he is producing. It should 
have good adhesion, and not strip 
from the wood after 24 hours’ 
drying. It should contain no 
camphor or other volatile solids 
which gradually leave film. It 
should show no deterioration in 
toughness on aging, should be 
light in color, and should not 
bridge in the corners. 

The question of competitive 
price must be considered only in 
a general way and taken into ac- 
count on production basis. A 
good lacquer may be purchased 
in quantity at the price of a good 
varnish—around $2.50 per gal- 
lon. Lacquer has about 30 per- 
cent less covering capacity, mak- 
ing the material cost approxi- 
mately 30 percent more than a 
good varnish. But, on the other 


hand, a built-up finish can be ob- 
tained in six to seven days, with 
lacquer air drying, as compared 
with double that time for var- 
nish. When lacquer enamels are 
used, two days’ drying time is 
sufficient. Consequently its use 
cuts down space in the finishing 
room; the inventory figures are 
lower; rush orders are handled 
more quickly; forced drying is 
not necessary. 

A few general pointers to con- 
sider when using wood lacquer 
are as follows: 

Hold the spray about 7 inches 
from the work and always see 
that it leaves a full wet coat; 
lacquer can not be brushed suc- 
cessfully. Judgment must be used 
as to the air pressure, avoiding 
a pressure that will cause “dust- 
ing”. Use good judgment. Con- 
sider the size of the nozzle of 
your air gun and learn the ratio 
of pressure necessary. There is 
nothing difficult about applying 
lacquer; there is no mystery. 

If a drying room is used, no 
humidity control is necessary. 
The work, however, should not 
be placed in a drying room until 
it is dry to the touch; otherwise 
the solvent will form pin-holes 
or bubbles. 

Water and oil must be elimin- 
ated from compressed air. Ob- 
serve the same precautions that 
you would use for any other fin- 
ish, but remember that wood lac- 
quer works quicker. Unreason- 
able speed should not be attempt- 
ed. Learn how soon you can suc- 
cessfully rub before taking on 
the whole job. Just a bit of ex- 
perimenting will bring out the 
finer points. The finisher who is 
looking for results and who will 
follow the directions and recom- 
mendations given him by the 
manufacturer, will in this case 
profit thereby. 
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Headquarters on all Finishing 
Materials and Specialties 


Ask for our Supply Lists for 
the Furniture, Piano and 
Wood Finishing Trade 


Manufacturers and Jobbers in 


SHELLACS, STAINS, Woop FILLERS, Woop CEMENTS, 
BRUSHES, SPONGES, CHAMOIS, etc. 


(Try our Crack Eradicator) 


H. BEHLEN & BRO. 


10 Christopher Street 
New York City 
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ADELIT 


Finishing Service 


adds to the sale ability of your product by helping 
to increase the beauty and durability of its finish. 


Our representatives are sought for and welcomed 
by practical men because they are graduates of 
the bench themselves—here are some of the 
finishes they are demonstrating today. 


[] French Walnut [} Huguenot Walnut 
[] Florentine Walnut [] Spanish Walnut 
Antique Walnut School Furniture 

[] Pale Varnish Finishes 

[] Cel-O Clear Wood Lacquers 

Cel-O Colored Lacquers 


If interested check and return this ad to us indi- 
cating when you would like a visit to take place. 
An inquiry does not obligate. 


Adams & Elting Co. 


1833 Seward Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


**35 years of wood and metal finishing experience” 


Victory 
Rubbing Machine 


VICTORY RUBBING MACHINE—MODEL 22—MOTOR DRIVE 


Built for high speed and to eliminate vibration. 
Ball Bearings throughout. 


The head bearings are protected from splash- 
ing pumice. 


The quality of work is better than by hand or 
portable machines. 


Also built with belt drive. 
Send for Catalog “I.F.”’ 


St. Paul Machinery Manufacturing 


Company 


St. Paul -i- Minnesota 
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HERE IS YOUR CHANCE TO TRY 
US OUT AT OUR EXPENSE 


We want you to know all about 
this wonderful 


0105 FAST LAC 


IS USED AS A FIRST COATER. 
IS USED AS A SECOND COATER. 
IS USED FOR INSIDE WORK. 
DRIES FAST. 

DRIES TO A VELVET FINISH. 


We now have many users The price is right 


GUARANTEE 


Send for five gallons—Prepaid—If not as we 
claim, return it. 


Jamestown Wood Finishing Co. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


— 


